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Survey of the World 


The earnest desire 
of the President for 
a settlement of the 
coal-miners’ strike led him last week to 
invite the representatives of each side to 
meet him in Washington. “I should 
greatly like,” he said in his brief telegram 
of invitation, “ to see you here in regard 
to the failure of the coal supply, which 
has become a matter of vital concern to 
the entire nation.” At the conference in 
his rooms on the 3d there were present 
the Presidents or other representatives of 
five coal railroad companies, Mr. John 
Markle, President John Mitchell (of-the 
miners’ union) with District Presidents 
Nichols, Fahy and Duffy ; Attorney-Gen- 
eral Knox and Commissioner Carroll D. 
Wright. The President disclaimed any 
right or duty to intervene in this way 
upon legal grounds or because of any 
official relation, but added that “the 
urgency and the terrible nature of the 
catastrophe impending over a large por- 
ion of our people ” had impelled him to 
elieve, “ after much anxious thought,” 
hat it was his duty to use whatever influ- 
nce he could personally “to bring to an 
onda situation which has become literal- 


’ 


y intolerable ” : 


President Roosevelt 
and the Coal Strike 


“T wish to emphasize the character of the 
ituation and to say that its gravity is such 
hat I am constrained urgently to insist that 
pach one of you realize the heavy burden of 
esponsibility upon him. We are upon the 
hreshold of winter with an already existing 
oal famine, the future terrors of which we 
an hardly yet appreciate. The evil possibili- 
ies are so far-reaching, so appalling, that it 
eems to me that you are-not only justified in 
inking, but required to sink, for the time be- 
Ing, any tenacity as to your respective claims 
mn the matter at issue between you. In my 
udgment the situation imperatively requires 
hat you meet upon the common plane of the 


necessities of the public. With all the earnest- 
ness there is in me I ask that there be an im- 
mediate resumption of operations in the coal 
mines in some such way as will, without a 
day’s unnecessary delay, meet the crying needs 
of the people. I do not invite a discussion 
of your respective claims and positions. I ap- 
peal to your patriotism, to the spirit that siriks 
personal considerations and makes individual 
sacrifices for the general good.” 


Mr. Mitchell then spoke very briefly, say- 
ing that he and his associates did not feel 
that they were responsible for “ this ter- 
rible state of affairs,” and then making 
the following proposition : 


“We are willing to meet the gentlemen 
representing the coal operators to try to ad- 
just our differences among ourselves. If we 
cannot adjust them that way, Mr. President, 
we are willing that. you shall name a tribunal 
who shall determime the issues that have re- 
sulted in the strike; and if the gentlemen rep- 
resenting the operators will accept the award 
or decision of such a tribunal, the miners will 
willingly accept it, even if it is against their 
claims.” 


The meeting was then adjourned (from 
11:30 a.m.) to 3 p.m., when the rail- 
road Presidents read statements in reply 
to Mr. Mitchell. As these were compact 
arguments, amounting to about 7,000 
words, we can speak here of only the 
main points in them. President Baer, of 
the Reading Company (and also his asso- 
ciates), dwelt chiefly upon instances of 
intimidation, violence and crime in the 
mining region, asserting that the com- 
panies would supply the demand for coal 
if those desiring to work should be pro- 
tected. Said Mr. Baer: 

“The duty of the hour is not to waste time 
negotiating with the fomenters. of . this 
anarchy and insolent defiance of law, but to do 
as was done in the War of the Rebellion— 
restore the majesty of law, the only guardian 
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of a free people, and to re-establish order and 
peace at any cost. The Government is a con- 
temptible failure if it can only protect. the lives 
and property and secure the comfort of the 
people by compromising with the violators of 
law and the instigators of violence and crime. 
Just now it is more important to teach igno- 
rant men dwelling among us, misled and used 
as tools by citizens of other States, that at 
whatever cost and inconvenience to the public 
Pennsylvania will use the whole power of 
government to protect not only the man who 
wants to work, but his wife and children while 
he is at work, and to punish every man who 
by instigation or by overt acts attempts to de- 
prive any man of his liberty to work. Under 
these conditions we decline to accept Mr. 
Mitchell’s considerate offer to let us work on 
terms he names. He has no right to come 
from Illinois to dictate terms on the accept- 
ance of which anarchy and crime shall cease 
in Pennsylvania. He must stop his people 
from killing, maiming and abusing Pennsyl- 
vania citizens and from destroying property. 
He must stop it because it is unlawful and not 
because of any bargain with us. We will add 
to our offer ‘to continue the wages existing 
at the time of strike and to take up at each 
colliery and adjust any grievance’ this further 
condition: If the employers and employes at 
any particular colliery cannot arrange a satis- 
factory adjustment of any alleged grievance, 
it shall be referred to the Judges of the Court 
of Common Pleas of the district in which the 
colliery is situated for final determination.” 


President Truesdale (the Delaware & 
Lackawanna Company) asked for the 
prosecution of the miners’ union and for 
injunctions permanently preventing it 
from being maintained. Mr. Wilcox 
(Delaware & Hudson Company) read 
a long brief, with numerous references 
to decisions of the courts, designed to 
show that the miners’ union is an unlaw- 
ful combination and conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade. He urged that the Gov- 
ernment should proceed against it as in 
the Debs case, and virtually complained 
because it had not done so. “I now ask 
you,” said Mr. John Markle, “to per- 
form the duties vested in you as Presi- 
dent of these United States and to at 
once squelch the anarchistic condition of 
affairs in the coal region by the strong 
arm of the military at your command.” 
The assertion being made that there had 
been 21 murders in connection with the 
strike, Mr. Mitchell denied this, saying 
he would resign if it could be proved. 
There had been seven deaths by violence, 
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he said, and three had been caused by the 
coal and iron police. In conclusion Mr. 
Mitchell ‘and his associates submitted in 
writing their proposition for arbitration, 
agreeing to take measures for a resump- 
tion of work if the operators should in- 
corporate the decision in an agreement 
for not less than one year or more than 
five years. As the railroad Presidents 
announced that they rejected this propo- 
sition and would have no dealings with 
Mr. Mitchell, no agreement was reached 
at the conference. The President was 
greatly disappointed. He had hoped that 
the operators would authorize him to ap- 
point a Commission of Arbitration. He 
has since been inquiring earnestly as to 
what can be done. The Attorney-General 
tells him that there is no sufficient ground 
for prosecuting either the coal railroad 
companies or the miners’ union under the 
Anti-Trust law.—Mr. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, or the new steamship combination 
organized by him, has arranged for the 
importation of 50,000 tons of Welsh an- 
thracite, to be sold in New York to the 


poor at cost. 
& 


The tariff, the Trusts, 
and their relation to 
the tariff duties, con- 
tinue to be the paramount topics of the 
campaign. It is now said that in ex- 
pressing his preference for a Tariff Com- 
mission the President had in mind a 
permanent and non-partisan one of ex- 
perts, which would supply to Congress 
data concerning the effect of tariff rates. 
Senators Spooner and Allison, it is re- 
ported, prefer such a Commission; and 
it is expected that the Senator from Wis- 
consin will make an argument for it ina 
series of speeches. In Massachusetts 
Mr. Foss (Republican) has been nomi- 
nated for Congress after a sharp contest 
in which he stood for removing the tar- 
iff on iron, hides and coal; Representa- 
tive McCall (Republican), renominated, 
asks for a special session to put coal on 
the free list and promote reciprocity with 
Canada; Representative Lovering (Re 
publican), also renominated, asks fof 
free hides and says the time has come for 
taking up the tariff and adapting it to the 
needs of business. In Iowa, Judge Bird- 
sall, nominated to succeed Speaker Hen- 
derson, is now known to be in agreement 


The Tariff and 
Trust Questions 
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with Governor Cummins. In his letter 
of acceptance he says: 


“The Republican party of Iowa will not 
permit the policy of protection to become a 
shield for the greed and avarice of man, 
whether presented in the form of Trusts, in- 
dividual, joint stock or corporate existence, 
or a shelter beneath which designing corpora- 
tions shall be able to oppress the people. 
Whenever corporations have gained such con- 
trol of the production of and the market for 
dutiable products that the price of the same is 
regulated by it and not by home competition, 
Iowa Republicans propose to destroy such 
monopoly by applying the principles of reci- 
procity and by so readjusting the tariff as to 
force such combinations into competition with 
the world’s markets.” 


In a forcible address to the League of 
Republican Clubs, Senator Dolliver dis- 
cussed the “ Iowa idea,” as he called it. 
The whole design of the protective sys- 
tem, he said, rested upon the unimpaired 
vitality of the law of competition in the 
American market; and protection in the 
perfection of its design was based, as 
Mr. Blaine said, “on the controlling 
principle that competition at home will 
always prevent monopoly on the part of 
the capitalist, assure good wages to the 
laborer, and defend the consumer against 
the evils of extortion.” 


“That principle [continued Mr. Dolliver] 
which never failed to justify the doctrine of 
protection in any period of the past, is to-day 
passing through an ordeal hardly even antici- 
pated when the tariff law of 1897 was placed 
upon the statute books. If one field of pro- 
duction after another passes under the control 
of speculators intent on nefarious schemes to 
engross the whole market, the protection liter- 
ature of a hundred years becomes misleading 
and obsolete.” 


But he believed the Trusts were doomed. 
From their gross capitalization of $6,- 
500,000,000 there should be deducted 
at least $2,000,000,000, “ which repre- 
sents nothing except the swindling proj- 
ects of adventurers and cheats at com- 
mon law.” Pointing to the Trusts which 
have gone into bankruptcy, he asserted 
that the doom of “ even the most solvent 
and best managed” could be foretold, 
and that the small dealer had nothing to 
fear “ in competition with the overgrown 
and topheavy investments of capital that 
surround him: ” 


“ But if the day should ever come when the 
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productive energies of the American people 
are impotent in the presence of monopoly, the 
protection which for more than a generation 
our laws have given to all our industries 
alike is not likely to remain to enrich such a 
conspiracy of avarice and greed.” 


Opening his campaign on the Ist, Gov- 
ernor La Follette, of Wisconsin, declared 
that, the time had come for tariff revi- 
sion which, while guarding American la- 
bor, should “ yet.take the place of sup- 
pressed competition.” But revision 
would be an inadequate remedy for 
Trust evils. The nation should exercise 
control over the Trusts, by Constitu- 
tional Amendment, if this be needed. 
Sharply denouncing the anthracite coal 
railroad companies, he said: 

“The Coal Trust’s attitude of indifference 
to the appeal of press and pulpit suggests 
utter contempt for public opinion. This is 
typical of the oppression which awaits the 
people of this country unless the Federal Gov- 
ernment is authorized to strip these combina- 
tions of their unlawful power.” 


As a rule, Republican speakers in the 
East oppose any revision. This is the at- 
titude of Mr. Payne (the Ways and 
Means chairman) and Senator Depew, 
the latter saying that the removal of the 
duty on steel would close the Steel 
Trust’s mills, and that such supervision 
of Trusts as is needed could be exercised 
by a Department of Commerce without 
the aid of a Constitutional Amendment. 


s 


The first of the trials 
caused by the St. Louis 
municipal bribery disclos- 
ures—as to which we publish an interest- 
ing article by Mr. W. R. Draper—took 
place last week and resulted in the con- 
viction of Robert McClure Snyder, a 
millionaire banker and promoter,of Kan- 
sas City and New York, who will go to 
the penitentiary for five years. Frederick 
G. Uthoff, a Councilman in 1808, testified 
that Snyder offered him $50,000 for his 
vote in support of the Central Traction 
franchise bill and sent him the money, 
which he returned. Snyder told him that 
he had paid Councilman Charles E. Car- 
roll $17,500. Uthoff also admitted that 
John Scullin had paid him $25,000 for 
supporting a bill hostile to the Central 
Traction franchise, and that Col. Edward 
Butler, another millionaire, had retained 


The St. Louis 
Bribery Cases 
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him and five other members at $5,000 
a month to vote and work for certain 
railroad interests. George J. Kobusch, 
president of the St. Louis Car Company, 
a millionaire prominent in society, testi- 
fied that he had been interested with Sny- 
der in the Central Traction bill and that 
Snyder told him he paid $50,000 to 
Uthoff for his vote, $17,500 to Carroll 
and $10,000 each to several others. This 
is the franchise which Snyder is said to 
have sold to the consolidated companies 
for $1,000,000, after he had procured it 
by paying $250,000 in bribes. Snyder 
made no defense, relying wholly upon 
the statute of limitations; but evidence 
as to his recent residence outside of the 
State deprived him of this statute’s pro- 
tection. On the same day the grand jury 
added sixteen to the list of indictments 
against members of the municipal legis- 
lature. . 


The Democrats of the 
State of New York, under 
the leadership and control 
of Ex-Senator Hill, have nominated Bird 
S. Coler for Governor and adopted a 


Politics in the 
States 


platform of which the following is the 
most interesting part: 


“We advocate the National ownership and 
operation of the anthracite coal mines by the 
exercise of the right of eminent domain, with 
just compensation to owners. Ninety per 
cent. of the anthracite coal deposits of the 
world being in the State of Pennsylvania, 
National ownership can but be in the inter- 


ests of the whole people. Fuel, like water, 


being a public necessity, we advocate National 
ownership and operation of the mines as a 
solution of the problem which will relieve the 
country from the sufferings which follow dif- 
ferences between labor and capital in the 
anthracite mines. This course will insure 
peace in the mining regions and remove the 
cause for differences leading not only to suf- 
fering, but ofttimes to bloodshed and insur- 
rection. It will relieve the consumers of coal, 
not only in this State, but throughout the 
whole country; insure steady employment and 
ample compensation to labor; transfer chil- 
dren from the mines to the schools; insure, 
strengthen, and preserve the stability of the 
business interests and popular institutions of 
our country. Whatever differences of opinion 
may exist over other propositions of public 
ownership, the propriety of that policy as 
applied to anthracite coal mines must he ap- 
parent to every citizen.” 


Mr. Coler, now thirty-five years old, was 
Comptroller of the city of New York 
during the last Tammany adminstration 
and attracted” much favorable attention 
by opposing bad projects and instituting 
reforms. It was due chiefly to his efforts 
that the great Ramapo water supply job 
was defeated. He excited the enmity of 
Croker in many ways and especially by 
his denunciation of Croker’s methods in 
an article contributed to THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, entitled “ Commercialism in Poli- 
tics.” Many Democrats prominent in the 
party before the first Bryan campaign 
were delegates. Some of them have de- 
clined to be interviewed concerning the 
coal mine resolution. The platform, a 
very long one, ignores Mr. Bryan and 
his currency policy, calls for a revenue 
tariff and declares that “ immediate re- 
vision of the tariff is the supreme duty 
of the hour.” For the restraint of Trusts 
it demands the application of the tariff 
remedy and the exercise of all the Con- 
stitutional powers of Congress in new 
legislation; but regards the President’s 
plan for a Constitutional Amendment as 
impracticable, dangerous and designed to 
cause delay. The convention unseated 
Devery, formerly the Tammany Chief of 
Police, who is described by a Democratic 
journal as “a_ picturesque political 
tough,” and who was present with 
delegates from the city Assembly Dis- 
trict where he has recently entertained 
the people almost continuously at great 
expense.—The Massachusetts Republi- 
cans in their convention nominated John 
L. Bates for Governor and rejected by a 
great majority a motion to amend the re- 
ported platform by a declaration in favor 
of tariff revision and the removal of the 
duties on coal, steel and hides. The plat- 
form says that when tariff changes are 
needed they will be made by the Repub- 
lican party, but investigation by Congress 
or a Commission should precede revision. 
The tariff, it says, has no connection with 
Trusts, and tariff changes affecting Trust 
products are opposed. The plan for a 
Constitutional Amendment is not men- 
tioned.—In Vermont General McCul- 
lough has been elected Governor by the 
Legislature, receiving 164 votes against 
59 for Mr. Clement and 45 for a Demo- 
cratic candidate-—The recent action of 
the regular Republicans of Delaware at 
their primaries appears to leave Mr. Ad- 
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dicks no room for hope, and may cause 
the election of two Democratic Senators. 
—In Pennsylvania Judge Pennypacker, 
Republican candidate for Governor, has 
been excusing and defending the street 
railway franchise legislation of his party. 
Referring to the Philadelphia franchises, 
for which Mr. Wanamaker in vain 
offered $2,500,000, he said: “ When has 
it ever been suggested before that a fran- 
chise should be sold for what it would 
bring?” 
om 

eit The Sultan of Maciu and 

bieatitm:  aanstt allies have been over- 


Islands 
come by the forces un- 


der Captain Pershing, and their forts: 


have been destroyed. Before the decisive 
battle several of the Moro chiefs or Sul- 
tans in the neighborhood of Lake Lanao 
had established friendly relations with 
our troops. The Sultan of Butig, cap- 
tured some time ago, had been released 
and was assisting Captain Pershing. The 
Sultan of Marapin had come to the camp 
and volunteered to advise the Moros 
north of the lake that it would be folly 
for them to oppose the Americans. It 
was necessary to attack and punish the 
Sultan of Maciu, whose stronghold was 
a fort situated on the point of a promon- 
tory jutting out into the lake and sepa- 
rated from the mainland by almost im- 
passable marshes. These our soldiers 
bridged by pontoons and corduroy roads. 
At first the Moros were driven from their 
outlying trenches by our artillery, with a 
loss of twenty killed. In the main fort 
they had a brass cannon and a fair sup- 
ply of rifles. On the Ist inst. the Sultan 
of Cabugatan made a wild sortie with a 
band of fanatics armed with krisses. All 
were killed. That night our forces 
closed in upon the fort and finished the 
work. Fifty Moros were killed, some of 
them while attempting to escape. The 
main fort and several smaller ones were 
destroyed. It is expected that the moral 
effect of this defeat will be seen through- 
out the Moro country. All the Sultans 
will now have an opportunity to submit 
peacefully——Cholera threatens to de- 
populate the island of Samar. The mor- 
tality has been great in the province of 
lloilo (Panay), where 5,124 cases and 
2,774 deaths are reported. Panic-stricken 
natives are fleeing to the mountains. For 
the entire archipelago there have been 
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reported 70,222 cases and 48,402 deaths, 
but the actual number of cases probably 
exceeds 100,000. The Chief Quarantine 
Officer, Dr. Perry, says that the disease 
was introduced at Manila in March by 
means of vegetables from Canton. Large 
quantities of vegetables—such as celery, 
cabbage, lettuce and potatoes—are im- 
ported into Manila from that Chinese 
port.—It is thought at the War Depart- 
ment that three years may be required 
for a complete settlement of the question 
of the friars’ lands, because the history 
of the land titles involved is so long and 
complicated. 
& 

Two very impor- 
tant announcements 
have been made 
during the past week of the agreements 
and combinations to control the trans- 
atlantic shipping business. The negotia- 
tions have been going on for months, but 
the terms have just been made known. 
First, we have the great Cunard Com- 
pany, which does not join in any com- 
bination, but yet engages in no hostile 
rivalry. The British Government agrees 
to give it a yearly subvention of $750,- 
000, and to loan the money at 2% per 
cent. for the construction of two. liners, 
which shall be swifter than any others 
afloat, perhaps $10,000,000. The loan is 
to be repaid in annual installments to cov- 
er twenty years. The management of the 
Cunard Company is to remain purely 
British, and the ships will be at the call 
of the Government in any emergency. 
Immediately following this announce- 
ment was that of the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Company, the name of the 
new combine engineered by Mr. Mor- 
gan. Its capital is $120,000,000, and 
$75,000,000 in 41%4 per cent. bonds. In- 
cluded in the combination are the Amer- 
ican and Red Star lines, the White Star, 
the Leyland, the Dominion and the Atlan- 
tic Transport lines. Thedirectors areboth 
British and American, with a preponder- 
ance of the latter, as also in the Execu- 
tive and Finance Committees. Mr. Mor- 
gan’s name does not appear, but four of 
his partners are included. The com- 
pany evidently expects a subsidy from 
Congress, such as is given by the Ger- 
man and British Governments. The 
subsidy paid to the North German Lloyd 
Line is $1,400,000, Mr. Gerald Balfour, 
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president of the British Board of Trade, 
and member of the Cabinet, announced 
, that there was no hostility to the Ameri- 
can combine, and that an agreement had 
been entered into by which British ves- 
sels included would remain wholly Brit- 
ish, fly the British flag, and have British 
officers, and that half the new tonnage 
should be built in Britain. There is con- 
siderable British criticism of the terms 
of the agreement with the Cunard Com- 
pany, and it is likely that when Parlia- 
ment meets there will be complaints that 
may shake the Government, which al- 
ready feels the attacks on the Education 
Bill, while the Irish members threaten to 
~ desert the Government. 


5 


No decisive engagement 
has yet taken place in 
Venezuela between Pres- 
ident Castro and General Matos, the rev- 
olutionary leader. Both, however, have 
amalgamated their various sub-com- 
mands, and General Matos has moved 
to within fifty miles of Caracas, while 
General Castro has retreated to Los 
Teques, a very strong strategical posi- 
tion a few hours’ ride from Caracas, 
which is considered almost impregnable. 
The Government is forcing recruits for 
the army day and night on the streets of 
the capital, and when some of the boys 
try to escape, who are in favor of the rev- 
olutionists, they are shot at by the re- 
cruiting parties. In the meantime the 
necessaries of life in Caracas are rising 
in value all the time, meat being now 
worth thirty cents a pound. The United 
States Minister has cabled to the State 
Department saying that all cables will 
probably be cut by the Government 
_ shortly, and suggesting that when thisoc- 

cursawarship be sent to lookafter Amer- 
ican interests. The “ Raleigh,” which 
is now at the Boston Navy Yard, will 
probably be sent to South America in a 
few days. An added incident that may 
have some international complications is 
the fact that the manager of the French 
Cable Company at Carupano and the 
company’s clerks have been arrested de- 
spite the protests of the French Consul. 
In Colombia the revolutionists are en- 
camped without the city of Santa Marta, 
having captured last week Sefior La- 
fores, the Colombian Minister of State. 
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General Uribe-Uribe, the head revolu- 
tionary general, has also captured Tene- 
rife, a town of great strategic value in 
the Magdalena district, while great ex- 
citement is prevailing in Barranquilla, 
Carthagena and Bogota, the capital, 
where business is practically paralyzed. 
President Marroquin is evidently power- 
less to control the situation. The ex- 
change is rising by leaps and bounds, and 
is takes eighty-five Colombian dollars 
now to equal one American dollar. The 
order of Admiral Casey, commander of 
the “ Wisconsin,” last week, which pre- 
vented the Isthmian Railroad from trans- 
porting not only insurgent but Govern- 
ment troops, has called forth a very 
strong protest from General Salazar, 
Governor of Panama. He says such a 
decree on the part of the United States 
is a virtual attack on the sovereignty of 
Colombia, which, by treaty, the United 
States is bound to keep intact. It is 
thought by many in Colombia that Ad- 
miral Casey has misinterpreted his in- 
structions from Washington, and it is 
feared that the order will have-a bad ef- 
fect on the Canal Bill when it comes to 
a vote in the Colombian Congress. 


& 


French _he principal event that has in- 
Affairs terested the French public the 

past week has been the death 
and the funeral last Sunday of Emile 
Zola. His death was not suicide, but 
was caused by the accidental inhalation 
of charcoal fumes. Madame Zola has 
recovered. The funeral was delayed for 
the purpose of making it a more national 
public function. Sixty thousand people 
are said to have gathered. Senator 
Chaumie, Minister of Public Instruction, 
was the principal speaker, assisted by the 
president of the Society of Authors, the 
president of the Society of Dramatic Art- 
ists, and Anatole France, of the French 
Academy. By the will of M. Zola there 
was no religious service. The speakers 
dwelt in the clearest way on the brave act 
of Zola in supporting Dreyfus and in 
stirring up the public on the subject, 
They regarded the act as saving the hon- 
or of France, and they were cheered by 
their hearers. At the request of Madame 
Zola Captain Dreyfus had consented not 
to attend, as it was feared that his pres- 
ence would precipitate a riot, but he had 
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called to pay his grateful honor to the 
man who had suffered and lost so much 
in his behalf and in behalf of what he be- 
lieved to be justice. At the last moment 
Madame Zola gave her consent to his be- 
ing present, and he was there with Cap- 
tain Picquart and M. Labori, who had 
defended him at his trial. Before the 
Dreyfus affair M. Zola’s stories had the 
choice of French journals, but since that 
affair he has had to be content with sec- 
ond-class journals and smaller remunera- 
tion—The French Parliament is called 
to meet October 14th. It is not expected 
that the present weak Ministry will have 
a very long lease of life. M. Rouvier, 
Minister of Finance, expects to provide 
for a balance of receipts and expendi- 
tures without a new loan or increased 
taxation.—The 3% per cent. rentes being 
converted to 3 per cents. will relieve the 
budget of 31,000,000 francs. The sugar 
exportation bounty is suppressed, which 
makes another saving which will allow 
the reduction of the sugar tax, and the 
right of private distillation will be mod- 
ified so as to save 50,000,000 francs 
more.—France as well as America has a 
coal strike, but the French Government 
is dealing with disorder more vigorously 
than is Governor Stone in Pennsylvania. 
Ten squadrons of cavalry and three 
brigades of gendarmes have been sent 
into the districts where the miners are 
on strike. The strike is spreading, and 
20,000 men are now out in one depart- 
ment. 
- & 

It will be remembered 
that the Princess Ste- 
phanie, now Countess 
Lonyay, was the widow of Crown Prince 
Rudolph, of Austria, whose tragic death 
some years ago exposed the infelicities 
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and infidelities of the imperial family. ’ 


While her father, the King of Belgium, 
could not sanction or forgive her subse- 
quent marriage to Count Lonyay, whose 
rank was so much beneath her own, the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, who was fond 
of her, did not put any obstruction in the 
way of her marrying the man of her af- 
fection. He always regarded her as his 
daughter-in-law, and tried in vain to ef- 
fect a reconciliation with her father. The 
Emperor has the reputation of favoring 
marriages of the heart, as evidenced by 
his consent to the morganatic marriage 
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of the present heir of the throne, Prince 
Franz Ferdinand, to the Countess Cho- 
tek, whom he created Princess of Hohen- 
berg; and he was present at the marriage 
of his grand-daughter, Stephanie’s 
daughter, to the man of her choice, 
Prince Windeschgratz. It is evident 
that the Emperor Francis Joseph is very 
indiganant at the heartless conduct of 
King Leopold in driving his daughter 
away from her mother’s side after her 
death, and he has shown his displeasure 
by sending a special invitation to Prin- 
cess Stephanie to visit him when she re- 
turns from England. King Leopold’s 
own reputation is the most unsavory of 
all the European royalties, and his treat- 
ment of his daughter on the sad occa- 
sion, with his display of piety and prayer, 
have excited ridicule and indignation 
everywhere. 

as 

Turkey has during the 
last century lost slice 
after slice of its terri- 
tory, and it begins to look as if it were 
time for another portion of her domain 
to be freed. Early in the last century 
Greece became independent, and Servia, 
Rumania and Bulgaria, and later Crete, 
have secured their freedom, and Bessara- 
bia and Batiim have been taken. by Rus- 
sia, and Egypt and Cyprus by England, 
while Syria is put under the protection 
of France and other Powers. The great 
celebration of the victory of Shipka Pass 
by the Russians and Bulgarians occurred 
just as the outbreak in Salenika and 
Monastir had become serious. The rising 
has now attained grave proportions, and 
the facts seem to be largely suppressed. 
Of course, Russia is suspected of foment- 
ing the troubles. The revolutionists are 
said to hold all the passes and to have 
burned a suburb of the town of Monas- 
tir, while the Turks have gathered a large 
force and threaten to bombard the town. 
The revolutionary bands have sacked a 
number of Turkish villages. It appears 
to be the Bulgarians who are engaged in 
the outbreak, and they are charged with 
murdering 150 Greeks. The Albanians 
are said to have murdered the Russian 
Consul at Uskub, a principal town in the 
northern part of Monastir, near the 
Servian frontier. The Turkish forces 
claim victories, and the revolutionists can 
hardly win unless Russia intervenes. 


The Macedonian 
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In the interval before the 
meeting of the German 
Reichstag the Tariff Com- 
mission have been very busy at work, 
and the proposed law has had its first 
reading before them. This is the one 
great topic before the country, and the 
Agrarian interest has been in control, 
and had, at the last session, persuaded 
the Government to propose a law that 
would put a heavy protective tax on 
copremeecal productions. But the Tar- 
iff Commission has been even more 
completely under the thumb of the lords 
of agriculture. On a unit of 100 kilo- 
grams (220 pounds) the tax on wheat is 
now $0.83; the Government proposition 
was $1.43, and the Tariff Commission 
puts it at $1.67. The tariff on other pro- 
ductions is similarly raised, the three 
corresponding figures for barley being 
$0.48, $0.95 and $2.14; flour, $1.79, 
$3.21, $4.46; pearl barley and oatmeal, 
$1.74, $3.81, $4.46. Starch and ver- 
micelli, which are now free, are to be 
taxed $4.28 and $5.95. Pork (unpre- 
pared), now free, is set at $10.71, bacon 
at $8.57, and sausages are raised from 
$4.05 to $16.66. It is evident that the 
Agrarians propose to exclude foreign 
products. While such a tariff will, if 
adopted, injuriously affect American ex- 
ports, it will be yet more objectionable 
to Russia and Austria, and it is by no 
means sure that the Government will ac- 
cept the recommendations. 

as 
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Recent statistics again 
show that the “ Away 
from Rome” in the 
Austrian Empire has evidently become 
a fixed fact in the religious life of that 
country. These statistics have been reg- 
ularly gathered and published by the 
Evangelical Consistory in Vienna, and 
this body reports that in the first half of 
the present year the accessions to both 
the Protestant Churches officially recog- 
nized in Austria, the Lutheran and the 
Reformed, were 2,523 persons, and of 
these 2,339 came directly from the Ro- 
man Catholic fold. On the other hand, 
these two Churches lost 567 adherents, 
of whom 476 joined the Catholic Church, 
leaving a gain of adherents for the Prot- 
estant Church of 1,956, of whom 1,863 
were converts from the Mother Church. 


Catholic Agitation 
in Austria 


The percentage of increase is at least 
equal to that of any other six months 
since the beginning of the agitation. 
The growth and steady spread of this 
movement has largely been the cause of 
a rather bitter controversy within the 
pale of the Catholic Church itself. Sev- 
eral prominent papers in Germany who 
fear that the agitation will cross the 
boundary and especially will disturb the 
Church of Bavaria, such as the Ger- 
mania of Berlin and the Volkszeitung 
of Cologne, have openly declared that 
the movement cannot be headed off be- 
cause of the inferiority of the Austrian 
clergy. In Austria itself the more lib- 
eral element within the Church is call- 
ing for a regeneration of the Church 
along more evangelical lines, but not in 
favor of Protestantism. The most pro- 
nounced advocate of this movement is 
Professor Ehrhard, of Vienna, whose 
work on the Catholic Church of the 
twentieth century and its relation to in- 
dependent research is a sign spoken 
against by the officials of the Church, al- 
tho it has not been placed on the Index. 
Recently the second annual vacation 
congress of the German Catholics of 
Austria was called, but when the name 
of Ehrhard was placed on the program 
the Church authorities demanded that 
his name be erased. In consequence 
the éongress was declared “ off.” Con- 
siderable excitement has also been caused 
by the rather independent addresses of 
Dr. Schleicher, who openly demands re- 
form “in head and members.” He re- 
cently published a series of articles in 
the “ Correspondensblatt” of the Cath- 
olic clergy of Austria, with extracts from 
a goodly number of Catholic clergy fa- 
voring the abolition of the celibacy rule. 
The famous Catholic priest, Hansjacob, 
an author whose popular writings are 
read with delightalso by Protestants, says : 

“ One thing is sure, the clergy of Germany 
would not be a particle better than that of 
Austria if it had not such a powerful op- 
ponent in Protestantism. The Reformation 
has hurt the Catholic Church, but it has also 
helped her very much. And this double work 
Protestanism is still doing. The Church in 
Germany, too, has had its great losses. Fully 
90 per cent. of the educated classes, 60 per 
cent. of all the half educated and 50 per cent. 
of the working classes have been estranged 
from the Church and are either superficial 
deists or even out-spoken atheists.” 
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Notes on Zola 
By Urbain Gohier 


AuTuor or “ L’Armike Contre La Nation” 


HE name of Zola will always re- 
main linked with the Dreyfus 
affair, and posterity will regard 

the intervention of the great novelist as 
his best claim to honor, long after most 
of his literary work will have faded from 
the memory of man. 

Before the grand battle which began 
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toward the end of 1897 Zola had never 
taken any part in public affairs. A hard 
worker, proud of the reputation he had 
won throughout the whole world, he con- 
tinued to collect his “ sociologic ”’ docu- 
ments and to print with mechanical regu- 
larity his big novels. He imagined that 
he ruled the literary world and was con- 
tented with his dominion. 

It is quite true that he had produced 
much, but the quality was not equal to 
the quantity. The large sale of his works 
at home and their translation into all the 
modern tongues was attributed by their 


author to their literary merit, whereas 
the real explanation was of a less honor- 
able nature. 

The enemies of Zola have accused him 
of purposely increasing the number of 
questionable _ descriptions and vulgar 
scenes, of having designedly utilized 
all that is worst in human life, of having 
coined money out of filth. The charge 
is probably unfair. 

In his desire to combat the conven- 
tionality of the literature of the day Zola 
simply went too far. He was quite hon- 
est in this, but his sincerity misled him. 
When he set himself the task of painting 
life and society as they actually are he 
was afraid he might forget the seamy 
side. He tried to introduce into the pic- 
ture this along with the rest, but finally 
got himself into the state where he saw 
this and nothing else. A book produced 
under such conditions was naturally filled 
with filth. The public throughout the 
world eagerly seized upon the filth, and 
Zola always imagined that his grand suc- 
cess was due to the beauty of his style 
and the originality of his characters. 

But the truth is there was neither 
beauty of style nor originality of charac- 
ter. He was always proud of the fact 
that he never went to college and never 
took his degree. But some of the best 
writers of France, even some of our 
geniuses, never had a university training. 
It is a big mistake, however, to suppose 
that all that is necessary to become a 
great author is not to pass through the 
university. Zola’s style is very ordinary, 
not to use a stronger term, and his books 
were as badly arranged and planned as 
they are poorly written. 

But, taken all together, Zola’s literary 
work is peculiarly strong. It is an im- 
posing monument which wins ad- 
miration if you can overlook the de- 
tails. Notwithstanding the vulgarities 
and the obscenities, the lack of imagina- 
tion and unskillful construction, the 
wearisome mannerisms and lame style, 
the work has backbone. A whole gen- 
eration has been captivated by it. It has 
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exercised a decisive influence on many 
young writers and has produced impor- 
tant secondary effects on the socialist 
movement. 

Tho his writings have grave defects it 
is evident that they also possess many 
solid good qualities. Zola was obstinate, 
a very hard worker, hit out from the 
shoulder in discussions, was full of con- 
tidence in his own strength and in his 
iucky star. He threw himself with as- 
tonishing vigor into the literary arena 
and kept laboring away on the same 
lines. He turned out volume after vol- 
ume, and his very prolificness made ar- 
tistic finish impossible. But the mere 
fact that he had written so much pro- 
duced a certain effect. 

Zola eventually found himself the cen- 
ter of a group of disciples, admirers and 
imitators. But he succeeded in making 
even more enemies than friends, enemies 
who, however, did as much as his friends 
to increase his reputation. When he was 
accused of having a monomania for ob- 
scenity, he offered his readers some 
idyllic tales. The dirtiness of “ Nana” 


and “La Terre” was partly washed 
away by “ La Faute de l’Abbé Mouret,” 
“Une Page d’Amour ” and “ Le Réve.” 

Sometimes he almost produced a mas- 


terpiece. “L’Assommoir” and “ Ger- 
minal” are probably the two books that 
will survive from this heap of volumes. 
There is a touch of the epic in “ Ger- 
minal.” If Zola had written two or three 
more stories like that and suppressed .a 
dozen like “ Nana” he would occupy a 
more enviable place in French letters. 
But when an author is popular he is apt 
to yield to the importunities of his pub- 
lisher and throw off what sells. 

Zola’s literary work has done much to 
advance socialistic ideas because he 
showed up the vices of the middle classes, 
who, in France, have drawn to them- 
selves all the advantages derived from 
the revolution of 1789. Nowhere else 
have these vices been stripped so bare as 
in the long history of the Rougon-Mac- 
quarts. 

Curiously enough Zola in personal 
appearance, habits and tastes was a typ- 
ical Frenchman of the middle class—of 
the lower middle class. He was rather 
undersized, with a well-rounded abdo- 
men, a sad face, an aggressive yet timid 
manner, a hissing and hesitating voice. 
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He lived a retired life. He bought many 
artistic things, but lacked taste in his 
purchases. He earned a good deal of 
money, but always found the times hard. 
He had narrow ideas, and the prejudices 
of the common herd. Ina word, he was 
a Philistine of a past generation. 

Tho his books preached the dissolution 
of the present social fabric, he really 
came to the defense, in the newspapers, 
of the least interesting portion of this 
society. For instance, after the charges 
of corruption in connection with the 
Panama Canal project there was 
throughout France a feeling of universal 
reprobation for the sharpers who 
brought about this national disaster. But 
Zola, in a memorable article printed in 
the Figaro, came to their rescue. He did 
not openly approve their acts, but he held 
that social life would become impossible 
if men were not very indulgent toward 
one another. On this occasion he blamed 
severely the overvirtuous, the ultra-hon- 
est who disturbed the public peace by 
their recriminations ! 

Such was Zola’s literary work and 
such his mental condition when the Drey- 
fus affair burst upon the world. The 
battle for justice had been under way for 
three or four months, and several of its 
earlier supporters had already drawn 
back before the violent attacks of the 
military faction, when, at the beginning 
of 1898, Zola brought his famous article, 
“ J’Accuse,” to the Aurore office, of 
which paper I was one of the founders 
and editors. He had offered it to more 
widely read sheets, but it had been de- 
clined. We accepted it, tho we clearly 
saw what the consequences would be. 

To understand fully the situation of 
the Aurore and Zola under the circum- 
stances, one should bear in mind that in 
France it is the newspaper which pub- 
lishes, and not the writer who signs, an 
objectionable article, that has to suffer. 
The latter is looked upon simply as an 
accomplice. So we knew that the Au- 
rore would receive the full force of the 
impending blow. There was a meeting 
of the staff for consultation. Up to that 
moment the policy of the Aurore in this 
Dreyfus business had been simply to pro- 
claim that there were flaws in the trial 
of 1894. But here came Zola squarely 
declaring Dreyfus innocent. He ac- 
cused, by name, ten officers of the army 
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of the worst crimes. He held nothing 
back, indulged in no hypothetical state- 
ments, but came right out with his 
charges. The situation was full of dan- 
ger. Public opinion was at such a white 
heat that we might all be lynched the 
next day. Anyway, the early destruc- 
tion of the Aurore seemed highly prob- 
able. But we decided to accept the con- 
sequences, whatever they might be. 

The article appeared in big type, with 
a headline in still bigger type. The re- 
sult was what we expected. The next 
day all France was quivering with ex- 
citement and the whole world became at- 
tentive. The famous lawsuit followed. 

Zola’s article will have its place in his- 
tory. As we look back on that struggle, 
in which each day produced a bit of the 
truth, the paragraphs of Zola’s article 
now appear like real prophecies. When 
first published his list of crimes seemed 
too terrible to be true and the nation was 
furious. But to-day it is seen that Zola 
kept well within the truth and that his 
list of criminals was much too short. 

Did Zola possess the gift of second 
sight thus to be able to divine, if not the 
whole truth, at least a large part of it? 
Not at all. The Dreyfus family had been 
laboring three years in bringing together 
materials bearing on the subject and 
were seeking a writer to utilize these 
materials and whose fame and ability 
would rivet public attention. More than 
one author who met the requirements was 
tempted to undertake the task, but re- 
coiled at the last moment. Then Zola 
stepped forward and exclaimed: “I will 
make this matter mine ;” and the imagi- 
nation of the novelist quickly seized all 
the details of this astonishing plot. 

When Zola wrote that he would make 
the Dreyfus affair his own he felt that 
he was the patriarch of French letters 
and honestly thought that he exercised in 
the nineteenth century the same hegemony 
as Voltaire in the eighteenth. If Voltaire 
had his Calas affaire, it was only natural 
that Zola should have his Dreyfus affair. 
The two cases were nearly alike and the 
result would be the same—at least so 
thought Zola; for the wide circulation of 
his books led him to believe that the peo- 
ple would support him. 

But he made a great mistake in this. 
He must have then perceived that, tho 
people devoured his tales, it did not fol- 
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low that these same people regarded him 
as the keeper of their consciences. The 
real reason of his literary success must 
then have dawned upon him. Instead of 
leading people with him, he suddenly 
found himself in the midst of a furious 
mob bent upon his destruction. He put 
a good face upon the matter, but his pride 
must have experienced a great fall when 
he saw his supposed popularity crumble 
to pieces in a night. 

While engaged with his literary pen in 
sapping the foundations of society, Zola 
preserved, oddly enough, a strange ven- 
eration for many of the most absurd and 
antiquated foibles of this same society. 
He was proud to be a member of the 
Legion of Honor, resembling in this re- 
spect aged office holders and discredited 
financiers. He itched to be a member of 
the French Academy, that discredited so- 
ciety coterie where there are not more 
than ten real men of letters. And now, 
suddenly, he is dismissed from the Le- 
gion of Honor, the Academy slams its 
door in his face, and his literary disciples 
turn their backs on him, some going over 
to the enemy and others keeping a pru- 
dent silence. In a word, Zola discovers 
that he is left standing alone. 

Then it was that the socialists came to 
his rescue. During some months the 
French Socialist Party held aloof from 
this Dreyfus business, which seemed 
simply a fight between two middle-class 
factions. But it quickly perceived that 
the question was much larger and nobler 
than was at first supposed and that im- 
portant political and socialist results 
might be obtained if this military-clerical 
plot could be downed. So the socialists 
took up the matter and Zola won a partial 
victory by their aid. Left to themselves 
and their own resources the little intel- 
lectual élite, who, to their credit be it 
said, began the battle, would have been 
crushed if it had not been for the timely 
reinforcement of the socialist contingent. 

From that moment Zola felt himself 
drawn toward Socialism. Until then he 
had had no very clear, exact and scientific 
conception of what Socialism was; but 
thenceforth he deliberately enrolled him- 
self under the banner of a sort of senti- 
mental Socialism. He now dreamed of a 
better humanity, more open to right and 
truth, a world more happy to live in. 
His new ideas were to be formulated in 
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a fresh series of works to be published 
under the generic title of “The Four 
Evangiles,” which were to be named 
“ Fecundity,” “Labor,” “Truth” and 
“Justice.” The first two volumes have 
appeared. The third is now appearing 
in Paris as a serial, but the fourth will 
never be written. 

This part of Zola’s literary work is 
absolutely different from what went be- 
fore. The style is, of course, the same. 
We find in it much the same mannerisms, 
faults of composition and naive pointing 
of morals. But the old pessimism has 
given place to the most candid and de- 
cided optimism. In the Rougons-Mac- 
quart series the characters are repulsive 
and life is a curse. In the Four Evan- 
giles life is a benediction, and if the 
world is still rather bad, it is on the point 
of becoming better. 

The Catholic priests and monks of 
France are now engaged in informing 
their flocks that the infamous Zola, pur- 
sued by celestial vengeance, has crowned 


his earlier crimes by the supreme one of 
taking his own life. But the absolute 
absurdity of the accusation is seen when 
we consider what Zola has been doing 
during the past three years. A man does 
not commit suicide at the moment when 
he is singing the praises of this world. 

Zola has been given a magnificent fu- 
neral by the Dreyfusards, most of whom, 
however, came over to our camp only at 
the eleventh hour, when there was no dan- 
ger. The Dreyfusard critics are engaged 
in placing the literary glory of Zola above 
that of his brother authors, while the 
Anti-Dreyfusard critics are engaged in 
the contrary action. This means that in 
France there is no longer, since the Drey- 
fus affair, any literary criticism, any art 
criticism, any dramatic criticism, any 
philosophical criticism. The coming gen- 
eration will have a large task before it 
in placing the works of the present day 
where they rightly belong. But perhaps 
it will have other things to do. 

New York Cirv. 


A Song for Gladness 


By Charles W. Stevenson 


li be thou glad in sorrow, and be thou calm in pain; 
There’s quiet in the sunshine, there’s melody in rain ; 
For when the heart is joyous all ways lead on to light, 
And merely thy well-wishing will make the future bright. 
Then weep no more for sorrow, 
Turn all remorse to gain, 
And welcome the good spirit 
Where love doth ever reign. 


Oh wait no more on worry, companion not with care, 
Ever the morning dawneth and dawneth everywhere,: 
And when the heart is open to loveliness and truth, 
From every wind of heaven comes the world’s eternal youth. 
Then work, but do not worry, 
And wait, but not with care; 
For in the never-ending 
*Tis morning now, and fair! 


Be-glad, thou! do not murmur ; smile as the moments die! 
Forever and forever life’s troubles fade and fly; 
Down in the doom of passage fate seals the deeds to rest: 
Forever and forever life is and will be blest. 
Behold how glad is nature, 
The hills do greet the sky— 
The clouds may brood above them, 
But the river flashes by! 
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Personal Traits 


of Emile Zola 


By Theodore Stanton 


{Mr. Stanton has just arrived in this country for a brief visit. 


his personal recollections of Zola.—Ep1ror.] 


OLA was a ready talker. He had a 
strong, rather harsh voice, but you 
forgot the roughness of its timbre 

because of the vividness of the thoughts 
which it conveyed. He spoke just as he 
wrote. He would repeat the same state- 
ment, if he wished to drive it home, sev- 
eral times, and each time it would be so 
differently dressed that you did not rec- 
ognize it as having been already present- 
ed. He generally succeeded therefore 
in convincing, at least while you were in 
his presence. 

There was a boldness about his speech 
that produced a strong effect. “If the 
Duke of Orleans were to mount a white 
steed,” he said to me on one occasion, 
“and start in at the Bois de Boulogne 
entrance of Paris, he would be King of 
France before he passed out at the Vin- 
cennes gate—especially if he could scare 
up some uniform.” This was said before 
the Boulanger movement threatened for 
a moment to overturn the Republic. 

This divining power of Emile Zola was 
remarkable. | have been struck more 
than once in conversation with him by 
the wonderful accuracy with which he 
predicted what would happen, basing his 
prediction on the circumstances of the 
hour. The most astonishing instance of 
this is seen in his famous “ J’accuse,” 
when he drew conclusions that subse- 
quent revelations showed to be true to 
the letter. This gift he doubtless owed 
to his talent for and practice in romance 
writing. It was his habit to construct 
plots and produce results from given con- 
ditions. He could work back from a re- 
sult to its cause, or vice versa. Conse- 
quently, when the complex Dreyfus im- 
broglio was spread before him he was 
on his native heath. Some of his friends 
feared he had no good ground for some 
of the charges he made. He calmly an- 
swered: “ Given the circumstances, there 
are ninety-nine chances out of a hundred 
that I am right. I am willing to le>ve 
you the hundredth one.” 


We are pleased to give some of 


Probably this inborn gift for unravel- 
ing mystery was one of the reasons why 
Zola plunged headlong into the Dreyfus 
struggle. But there was another and 
better motive. Zola enjoyed helping oth- 
ers. His rather blunt and stern exterior 














EMILE ZOLA 


I well 


covered a quick-beating heart. 
remember how he came to me last winter 
to see if I could not find a market in 
America for the literary wares of a dis- 
tinguished musical critic who had lost a 
fine position on the Paris press, a victim 


of the deadly Dreyfus affair. ‘“ What 
you do for him you do for me,” he said; 
and several months afterward he had not 
forgotten his friend in need, for he 
thanked me warmly for the slight help I 
had been able to give. 

Zola’s custom of answering all the 
many letters he received should be noted, 
for his hand was exceedingly weary after 
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the completion of the regular morning 
task on the novel which happened then 
to be on the stocks, and he would not 
employ a secretary. I never received a 
scrap of writing from him that was not 
in his own chirography. He could not 
be induced to utilize typewriter or ste- 
nographer. If a letter could be disposed 
of in a few words, these words were sent 
on his visiting card, though he did not 
hesitate to devote a complete letter to a 
subject that called for fuller treatment. 
He shared the French aversion to post 
cards. He never sent me one, and I 
never heard of his using them. His post 
card was his visiting card. 

When Zola reached the age when men 
often begin to get stout he took fright at 
possible obesity and, with the vigor he 
put into everything he undertook, began 
a relentless opposition to the tendency. 
Physicians were consulted, medical books 
read, and not a few nostrums examined 
if not actually tried. Finally he settled 
down to this simple preventive, never 
drinking while eating. Whether this ré- 
gime is efficacious or not I do not pre- 
tend to say, but that Zola did not become 
stout was patent. Though solid, well- 
built, big-boned and sufficiently fleshy, 
he kept himself at the right point, and I 
often asked myself if the over-thinness 
and too ashen color of the face was not 
due to tampering with the stomach to 
prevent embonpoint. However this may 
be I could not help feeling, when I read 
his terrible end, that he might have re- 
sisted successfully, as did his unhappy 
wife, that slow smothering if he had not 
impaired a naturally vigorous constitu- 
tion by his sometimes excessive fight 
against corpulency. 

Much more sensible was Zola’s re- 
course to the bicycle to counteract the 
evil results of sedentariness which a busy 
author cannot escape. He also found 
in “the wheel” a rest from mental 
strain. A very striking example of this 
came under my eye. In the midst of 
that famous trial, when the cause of jus- 
tice was so outraged in his person and 
when his life was seriously in danger on 
more than one occasion, I was slowly as- 
cending the long Suresnes hill, which all 
cyclists in the environs of Paris know so 
well, when I passed a man who was push- 
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ing his “ machine.” After I had got by 
it occurred to me that this was probably 
Zola, whom I had never seen before in 
bicycle costume. But as I had purposely 
kept away from him during the trial, 
when so many journalists were nearly 
pestering the life out of him, and as I 
took it for granted that if he ventured 
out alone at such a time—it was an off 
day in the fiery trial—he wanted to be 
alone, I did not even look back to see 
if he was indeed the author of “ J’ac- 
cuse.” But the next day I learned that 
it was Zola whom I had overtaken and 
that though his friends were worried he 
himself could not resist this “communion 
with himself and his wheel,” as he ex- 
pressed it, at the moment when he stood 
almost alone in France, and when he 
was wont to say in French, what is bet- 
ter expressed in English in that pat 
phrase, “ the more I see of men the more 
I like dogs.” 

And this last word reminds me of 
those lively little animals, the pets of hus- 
band and wife, who also nearly perished 
on that baneful night. They always 
greeted you when you called on the nov- 
elist, and would go jumping and barking 
about the room, sometimes drowning the 
voice, strong tho it was, of their master. 
A shake of his finger sufficed to calm 
them. But sometimes, when carried 
away by what he was narrating, Zola’s 
voice and gestures seemed to call for fur- 
ther emphasis or approbation, these in- 
telligent creatures would become agitated 
again, spring to their feet and close the 
master’s statement with a vigorous 
series of barks, as if they were a well- 
trained claque. Again, when you left the 
room and descended the carpeted stair- 
case, lined on either side by innumerable 
knicknacks, the dogs were once more at 
and on your heels, and when the big, 
stout door slammed behind you you could 
hear them go scampering and barking up 
the stairs again. Those who knew Zola 
the man, rather than Zola the writer, 
were as faithful to him as these dogs, 
but it may be fairly asked if after his 
experience of life Emile Zola did not 
count more on the constancy of his ter- 
riers than on the constancy of his fellow- 
men. 

New York Crry. 





The Recent Army and Navy Maneuvers 


By Lieutenant-Commander Roy C. Smith, U. S. N. 


Or tHe U. S, S. “ Massacnusztrs.” 


T is too early yet to know how the 
Army and Navy maneuvers have 
been arbitrated. It is doubtful, in- 

deed, if a categorical decision will ever be 
announced. Certain information will, 
perhaps, be given out, but the mass of the 
evidence collected will be filed away con- 
fidentially for the use of the departments 
concerned. 

The idea of the maneuvers originated 
with the army. The present generation 
has seen nothing less than a revolution in 
the character of shore defenses. Mason- 
ry forts and smooth-bore guns answered 
every purpose up to the American civil 
war. The British bombardment of Alex- 
andria, were a demonstration needed, 
showed that masonry was doomed. It 
had withstood the ordnance of an earlier 
day, but the advent of high-power rifles 
made a change of system imperative. 
What had been described as a system of 
concentration and protection gave place 
to one of dispersion and concealment. 
In other words, there are now no tower- 
ing forts with bristling guns, but there 
are numerous heavy rifles and mortars, 
widely scattered, and preferably so dis- 
posed as to give little indication to sea- 
ward of their actual location. 

The so-called Endicott Board settled 
in the 80’s a scheme of shore defenses 
that has served as a basis of all the work 
that has been done since that time in the 
way of fortifying our important com- 
mercial and strategic centers. While the 
heavy guns are the main reliance, the 
general scheme comprises other features 
as well, such as submarine mines, rapid 
fire batteries to protect the mine fields, 
torpedo boats to deter the enemy at night, 
searchlights to illuminate him, and posi- 
tion finders to locate him and give his 
range to the gunners. It is the co-ordi- 
nation of all these means that makes the 
perfect defense. 

The Spanish War gave a decided im- 
petus to the work of rehabilitation. One 
of the most important links of our shore 
defenses is the Artillery Districts of 


Narragansett and New London, forming 
as they do the protection to New Bed- 
ford, Newport, Fall River, Providence, 
and the eastern entrance to Long Island 
Sound. The works are by no-means fin- 
ished, tho they are far enough advanced 
to give an excellent account of them- 
selves, if need be; but a drawback hereto- 
fore has been that the personnel has had 
no practice in mobilizing as if for war 
and in simulating the aiming and firing 
of the heavy guns at the ships of a sup- 
posed enemy. To afford them this op- 
portunity, and at the request of the War 
Department, the recent maneuvers were 
arranged. 

Any sham warfare is largely artificial. 
It is impossible to carry out such opera- 
tions with fidelity to the conditions of ac- 
tual war. The best that can be done is to 
assume certain limited phases and then 
play the game in accordance with the 
limitations. In the first place, the as- 
sumption that any enemy is going to ap- 
pear, as he did, off Block Island, and in 
a condition to do much harm to the shore 
defenses, does great violence to the idea 
of the proper use of our own fleet. Coast 
defense, as separated from shore defense, 
is rather a wide subject. All the shores 
could be fortified to the point of impreg- 
nability. So the navy could be increased 
to preclude any hostile ships ever reach- 
ing our shores. Happily, there is a mean. 
A mobile navy of moderate size is the 
first line of coast defense, and shore de- 
fenses of moderate strength at the im- 
portant centers will resist an enemy that 
has eluded the navy until the fleet can 
arrive and compel a settlement. 

In the recent maneuvers the army was 
handicapped by having no floating de- 
fense of any kind. Harbor defense ves- 
sels. torpedo boats, submarine boats and 
scouts were entirely absent. All it could 
do was to await the arrival of the enemy 
and then oppose him as best it might. 
Once engaged, the idea on either side was 
to act as nearly as possible as if in actual 
war. All guns that would bear, all the 
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accessories, all range and position find- 
ers and all means of communication 
were tested as nearly as possible under 
service conditions, except that no guns 
were loaded with projectiles, no ships or 
forts were injured and nobody was hurt. 
It is reported that General Randolph, the 
Chief of Artillery, was asked how the 
contest had resulted. He replied, “ It 
was not a contest; it was a test.” 

As a preliminary, a careful set of rules 
had to be formulated. In war no rules 
are necessary. Everybody knows when 
he is killed, or he ought to, and every- 
body knows when his ship is blown up or 
sunk. In peaceful maneuvers all these 
matters have to be arranged. The rules 
are too long to quote. Generally speak- 
ing, the umpires afloat were navy officers, 
and the umpires on shore army officers. 
Each side also had representatives called 
observers stationed with the opposite 
forces. Ships and forts were not ruled 
out of action during the maneuvers, but 
all the circumstances were reported by 
the umpires, observers and responsible 
commanders to the board of arbitration, 
which is now sitting. 

The most difficult matters to arrange 
were the conventions as to the effect of 
submarine mines and obstructions, and 
the effect of gun fire. The mines were 
connected to explode either on contact 
or at will, by judgment, when observa- 
tions showed an enemy’s ship to be over 
the mine. The first case was easily ar- 
ranged by placing the mine fuse on shore 
in the electric circuit of the mine instead 
of in the mine itself. When the fuse 
blew and a ship was seen to be over the 
mine, the supposition was that she had 
struck it. In the other case, the evidence 
was the instrumental observations of the 
operators on shore and the path of the 
ship as plotted by observations on board 
ship. 

Impassable obstructions were indi- 
cated in advance to the umpires afloat. 
The information was contained in sealed 
envelopes and was kept secret by the um- 
pires. A case in point was that of the 
“ Scorpion,” which, endeavoring to pass 
by the southern channel into Gardiner’s 
Bay, found herself stopped by the um- 
pire, who announced that she had stove 
her bow on a sunken hulk and must re- 
tire for repairs. The board of arbitra- 
tion will have to decide on the evidence 


whether the stated obstruction could rea- 
sonably have been placed in the channel 
in the time that had elapsed since the be- 
ginning of the maneuvers. 

The most difficult matter by far was 
the assignment of a value to the effect of 
gun fire. The method was something as 
follows: A battle-ship was given arbi- 
trarily a life of 1,000 points. It was as- 
sumed that one or two 12-inch shells 
loaded with maximite and penetrating 
her vitals would put her out of action. 
Then, from the accuracy of fire at differ- 
ent ranges and the angle of fall, the num- 
ber of shots was estimated that would 
have to be fired to get two into the vitals 
of the ship. The quotient of 1000 by this 
number was the value of each shot of a 
12-inch army gun at the stated range. 
And so for other guns and other ships 
than battle-ships. The points for the 
navy guns followed in this wise: At 
close ranges their accuracy is practically 
the same as for the corresponding army 
guns. At extreme ranges, owing to the 
instability of the gun platforms and the 
circumstance that there are no accurate 
means supplied aboard ship of getting 
the range as there are on shore, the per- 
centage of hits will fall considerably be- 
low that of the army guns at the same 
range. This is not a criticism of the ship. 
Ships are meant to fight each other at 
ranges close enough to produce results 
Then the size of the vulnerable target, 
whether battery or position finder o1 
search-light, as affected by the angle of 
fall of the projectile, and as compared 
with the average target presented by a 
battle-ship, and the damage done by one 
hit of a given caliber, determined the 
points to be assigned to each caliber for 
each range and the life in points of each 
object fired at. It is to be understood 
that the points assigned the army and 
navy guns at the various ranges were in 
no sense a comparison of the guns them- 
selves. The points had nothing to do 
with the relative power of the guns, but 
were the estimated effect of their fire in 
points against the life of their own tar- 
gets. There was also established a rate 
of fire per minute supnosed to be ade- 
quate to silence temporarily the batteries 
on shore and the exposed guns of the 
ships. 

The maneuver district is shown on 
the accompanying map. It comprised the 
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Artillery Districts of Narragansett and 
New London. The main problem was to 
bombard the forts and to force an en- 
trance by day or night, or both, into Nar- 
ragansett Bay and Long Island Sound. 
Fort Rodman at New Bedford is really 
not a part of the same strategic district, 
but as it is in the same administrative 
district it was included in the plan, in or- 
der not to neglect any part of the person- 
nel or defenses. The other forts in the 
Narragansett District in order are Fort 
Adams at Newport, Fort Wetherill on the 
island of Conanicut, and Fort Greble on 
Dutch Island. The forts mobilized in 
the New London District were Fort 
Mansfield near Watch Hill, Fort H. G. 
Wright on Fisher’s Island, Fort Michie 
on Great Gull Island, Fort Terry on 
Plum Island, and a defensive work on 
Gardiner’s Point. Fort Trumbull at New 
London took no part. Major-General 
MacArthur, of the Department of the 
East, commanded all the defenses. 

The navy ships participating were the 
“ Kearsarge,” flagship of Rear-Admiral 
Higginson, in command afloat; the 
‘“ Massachusetts,” “ Alabama ” and “ In- 
diana,” all battle-ships of the first class; 
the monitor “ Puritan,” rated as a battle- 
ship for the maneuvers; the armored 
cruiser “ Brooklyn,” flagship of Rear- 
Admiral Coghlan ; the protected cruisers 
“ Olympia” and “ Panther,” the last so 
rated for the maneuvers, and the unpro- 
tected cruisers “ Montgomery,” “ May- 
flower” and “ Supply,” besides scouts 
and auxiliaries. 

The actual maneuvers consisted in 
seizing a base at Block Island and de- 
stroying the army station there estab- 
lished. This base was used as a point of 
rendezvous for most of the succeeding at- 
tacks. The army probably kept track of 
the movements of the ships through their 
various signal stations. The employment 
of wireless telegraphy by scouting vessels 
was apparently a violation of the rules, as 
floating defenses were excluded. The 
vessels were seen and could have been 
captured had they not been exempt under 
the rules. The signals sent did not do 
the army much good or the navy much 
harm. Everybody was ready for action 
all the time; but the practice was no 
doubt beneficial to the Signal Corps. 

The dotted lines and arrowheads on 
the plan show the general course of the 


various attacks. The first one was a 
night and early morning attack on Forts 
Michie and Terry. The “ Brooklyn” 
and “ Massachusetts ” ran in at night be- 
tween Little Gull Island and Valiant 
Rock, and after passing the batteries, 
countermarched and anchored to the 
northward of Plum Island in the dead 
angle of all the guns except a few of the 
smaller calibers, and within the inside 
zone of mortar fire. The board of arbi- 
tration will have to decide whether they 
got by the batteries. If they did, then 
from their anchorage they had Fort Ter- 
ry on Plum Island in reverse. The re- 
maining battle-ships came up from the 
southward in face of the forts in the early 
morning, maneuvering in circles close in, 
and after engaging for a while retired. 
The “ Brooklyn ” and “ Massachusetts ” 
had got under way and established a 
cross fire. They retired with the others. 
The battle-ships coming up in the morn- 
ing had passed over a mine field extend- 
ing between Fort Michie and Gardiner’s 
Point. One of them was said to have 
blown herself up on a contact mine, hav- 
ing exploded the fuse in the external cir- 
cuit; another was said to haye passed 
over an observation mine with equally 
disastrous results, the mine having been 
fired by judgment from shore. 

This attack gave the first experience of 
the effect of searchlights. By common 
consent these adjuncts were decided to 
have been largely overrated. The ships 
were often in the beams and apparently 
not visible to the observers on _ shore. 
Much care is needed to insure that the 
observers are not gradually blinded by 
the glare of their own lights, These 
points seem to be established : The lights 
should be swept very slowly and low 
down; their beams should not cross, for 
inevitably there is formed an impenetra- 
ble dark sector beyond; the projectors 
should be completely hooded on the shore 
side ; and the observers should be at a dis- 
tance from the lights. The lights did not 
interfere seriously with navigation; and, 
in fact, in the absence of other marks, 
they were made use of in taking angles 
and bearings to locate the position of the 
ships. In actual war they really should 
not be used at all to discover the enemy 
except when fixed beams can be trained 
on narrow passages, as was done by the 
blockaders at Santiago. Discovering 
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the enemy should be left to the scouts of 
the floating defense. But to illuminate 
the ships and make better targets for the 
gunners is a different affair. The lights 
for that purpose should be quite removed 
from the gunners or range observers, in 
order to avoid the gradual blinding ef- 
fect experienced by these persons from 
merely seeing the beams of light flashed 
in front of their eyes. 

The gun emplacements, especially 
those for the disappearing guns and the 
mortars, seem to be well nigh indestructi- 
ble when attacked in face. Some of them 
were exposed in reverse. If hostile ships 
ever reach these localities, as by attack- 
ing in great force or running past in a 
fog, the game is then up for the forts. It 
may be stated that it is not the intention 
to permit the ships to get by. An in- 
stance is given later (the Newport at- 
tack) in which ships got in rear of the 
forts with little exposure to themselves 
in running in. 

Attacks followed by day or night on 
all the defensive works. The weather 


was persistently clear and no opportu- 
nity was afforded to run the batteries in 


a fog. The day attack on Fort Wright 
by the “ Kearsarge,” ‘‘ Massachusetts,” 
“Alabama ” and “ Indiana ” was without 
doubt the spectacular feature of the ma- 
neuvers, excepting possibly the night at- 
tack on Newport. The ships came up in 
the early morning close under Prospect 
Hill, in che dead angle of direct fire, and 
exposed only to mortar fire, the inner 
zone of which was quickly passed. 
Rounding Prospect Hill, it was then 
“ give and take” on both sides at close 
range. The arbitrators will have a pretty 
problem to unravel in considering this 
engagement. It would be presump- 
tion in any one else to attempt it. Once 
through the Race, the battle was over; 
for the ships then turned up to the north- 
ward and had the works in reverse, and 
if they were not sunk before that time 
they made quick work of the batteries. 
In the night attack on Fort Wright, 
the “ Brooklyn” and “ Olympia” went 
ahead to make a diversion, draw the 
beams of the searchlights on themselves 
and destroy the lights; while the battle- 
ships endeavored to get into close range 
undiscovered. The ruse was partly suc- 
cessful. The cruisers were probably de- 
stroyed, but the battle-ships came 
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through, with a favoring tide, at 15 knots 
over the ground, and eventually an- 
chored in the Sound beyond the range of 
the batteries. 

There were several minor operations, in- 
tended to test all parts of the system ; as, 
for instance, the severing of the Martha’s 
Vineyard cables by the “ Olympia;” a 
night scouting expedition of the * Pan- 
ther,” “Supply,” “ Montgomery” and 
“‘ Mayflower ” to locate the searchlights 
along the coast ; the capture of the Mon- 
tauk Point signal station by the “ Pan- 
ther,” “ Montgomery” and “ Mayflow- 
er;”’ the destruction of the Price’s Neck 
station by the “Montgomery” and 
“Mayflower,” and the cable cutting and 
countermining operations off Newport 
by officers of the “ Massachusetts,” 
“ Alabama ” and “ Peoria,” using the lat- 
ter vessel for the purpose. 

There was also an independent attack 
on Fort Rodman, Buzzard’s Bay, by Ad- 
miral Coghlan’s division, the “ Brook- 
lyn,” “Olympia,” “ Puritan,” “ Mont- 
gomery ” “ Mayflower” and scouts. In 
retiring from this attack the “ Brooklyn ” 
struck on a pinnacle rock, or other ob- 
struction, in mid-channel where the chart 
showed six fathoms of water. This 
would do very well for our enemies, but 
such rocks or obstructions should be lo- 
cated for our own benefit. The chart 
work on our own coast is done by the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, an institution 
which is without doubt doing all it can 
with the means at its disposal. Buzzard’s 
Bay and a number of other localities need 
careful resurveys. 

The last day’s work was a bombard- 
ment of the Newport defenses in the 
afternoon and an entry into the harbor 
at night. The cruisers and smaller ves- 
sels first attacked the signal and position 
finder stations, on which the heavy guns 
and mortars depend for their range. A 
division under Admiral Higginson, con- 
sisting of the “ Kearsarge” and “ Ala- 
bama,” then lay in the dead angle of di- 
rect gun fire off Brenton Reef, exposed 
only to the mortars, which had to depend 
on the destroyed observation stations for 
their ranges, and fired over the point at 
the forts. Another division, under Cap- 
tain Manney, consisting of the “ Massa- 
chusetts,” “Indiana” and “ Puritan,” 
came up to the eastward of Newport, lay 
off Ochre Point at anchor, and had the 
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city at its mercy. The commanding offi- 
cer at Fort Adams reported that this di- 
vision was out of his reach, but that they 
could not harm him. They were out of 
his reach, because his guns trained the 
other way across the regular entrance; 
but the ships, with Forts Adams and 
Wetherill in line and the exact range to 
both places accurately known, were drop- 
ping their shells over the Cliff Walk into 
the forts without any possibility of a re- 
turn. 

As the attack on Fort Wright was the 
day spectacular feature of the maneu- 
vers, so the entrance into Newport har- 
bor was the night feature. The “ Brook- 
lyn” and “ Olympia” led and were fol- 
lowed by the “ Kearsarge,” “ Massa- 
chusetts”” and “ Alabama.” The ships 
were in to fairly close range when dis- 
covered, but they did not fire at first to 
avoid the harmful effect of smoke on the 
careful navigation required in so narrow 
a channel and under the glare of the 
searchlights. When they finally opened 
they were between Wetheri!l and Adams, 
and they fired with both batteries. The 
din, smoke, and the glare of the search- 


lights, barely penetrating the smoke, com- 
bined to make it a scene not easily to be 
forgotten by those who took part. The 
result, as in the other cases, must remain 
in doubt; but the officers and men en- 
gaged got their share of experience. 

A feature of the maneuvers was the 
employment of the State militia organiza- 
tions ashore and afloat. It is certain that 
these organizations, while rendering val- 
uable assistance, must have been able to 
add to their useful knowledge in the di- 
rect line of the duty they will be called 
on to perform in time of war. 

As to the lessons to be learned, some 
have been outlined. Some will not be 
made public, but they have been taken to 
heart by the persons most nearly con- 
cerned. The greatest good was in the 
stimulation of the personnel to some- 
thing beyond the dull routine of drill 
and in giving them the most practical 
possible experience short of actual war. 
These advantages fully compensate for 
the expense and labor involved and in- 
dicate the propriety of perpetuating the 
army and navy maneuvers. 

Brooxtyn Navy Yarp. 


The St. Louis Bribery Disclosures 


By W. R 


Draper 


[The following article tells the story of the great fight Circuit Attorney Folk has made and is 
making against the gang of traction company bribers and Aldermanic bribe-takers of St. Louis. 
It is the most sensational and successful war on municipal corruption since the days of Tweed in 
New York. Since the present article was written the trial of R. M. Snyder, the promoter, has been going 
on, and the most astonishing testimony of bribery has been given by members of the Council who received 


the money.—EpITor. ] 


HE toth day of April, 1900, will al- 
ways be a day of importance in 
the history of St. Louis, for it was 

the day when Joseph Wingate Folk be- 
came Circuit Attorney of the city. That 
simple event has been the source of more 
actual benefit to the taxpayers and citi- 
zens of the Mound City than any other 
single item in their municipal life. It 
marked the beginning of a revolution in 
civic morals. It brought about a whirl- 
wind of justice that seems destined to 
sweep ali the dirt of the city’s politics 
into the penitentiary at Jefferson City. 
Other communities have had upheavals 
of righteousness; other cities have seen 
the bosses of their official circles clad in 
prison raiment and cast behind iron bars; 
but no place in this broad land has ever 


approximated a political sensation such 
as that which Folk has presented to St. 
Louis. 

There was no public clamor that 
brought action in the office of the new 
Circuit Attorney. The rotten conditions 
within the municipal assembly were not 
unsuspected by the electors who were be- 
ing robbed, but long-suffering had led 
to the belief that bribery and boodling 
were necessary incidents of our system 
of government. Former investigations 
had been fruitless. There was no rea- 
son to look for a change. But Joseph 
Folk took his seat in office with the no- 
tion that no crime was a necessary inci- 
dent of the city life. As an intelligent 
member of the community he was fa- 
miliar with the suspicions about the con- 
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duct of the city fathers: His very first 
work in his new capacity was to search 
for the bases of these suspicions. He 
turned the searchlight of the grand jury 
on the “Central Traction Ordinance,” 
which had brought about the consolida- 
tion of the street railway companies of 
the city. He discovered that the Munic- 
ipal Assembly had enacted the measure 
in exchange for the sum of $250,000. A 
shameless statute of limitations in Mis- 
souri bars criminal proceedings on fel- 
onies after three years have elapsed. 
This law protected all the participants in 
the Central Traction deal, save one, R. 
M. Snyder, of Kansas City, whom Folk 
accused of being the promoter. He was 
charged with being the man who had 
bought the franchise for $250,000, and 
later sold it to the consolidated com- 
panies at a profit of a cool million dollars. 
It was shown that Mr. Snyder had been 
out of the State for a considerable part 
of the intervening three years, and on 
that ground he was indicted, arrested and 
placed under bonds of $50,000. The 
Circuit Attorney had corraled his first 
victim. 

The franchise purchased from Snyder 
placed the St. Louis Traction Company 
in a position hazardous to the interests 
of the Suburban Railway Company. The 
downtown terminal facilities of the lat- 
ter were not as good as they might be, 
and the possession of a franchise improv- 
ing them was necessary before the op- 
position company could be induced to 
look upon the Suburban system as a com- 
modity, which they- should purchase at a 
profitable price. In accordance with the 
time-honored usage of parliamentary 
procedure in St.’ Louis the ambassador 
of the Suburban Company made known 
its wants to a member of the City Cotin- 
cil, the upper chamber of the Assembly, 
and ‘learned that: the necessary votes 
therein could be obtained ‘for -$60,000. 
The price was satisfactory,-.and the 
inoney was borrowed from a-barik. on’ a 
note signed by Charles H. Turner, the 
president of the Suburban Company, EI- 
lis Wainwright and Henry Nicolaus, two 
of its directors. The three gentlemen 
were highly respected leaders of the lo- 
cal business world. The councilman 
and the legislative agent who had made 
the deal took the money to a safety de- 
posit box and locked it up, the agreement 
being that it was to be withdrawn and 
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divided when the bill became a law. Each 
man took a key, and the box was to be 
opened only on their joint demand. 
There is not always honor among thieves. 
Then a member of the House of Dele- 
gates, the lower branch of the Assembly, 
was consulted. The price set upon the 
votes in this establishment was $75,000. 
It had a larger membership and more 
votes were required. There was no com- 
plaint about the figure, and the green- 
backs were stored away just asin the 
case of the Council, separate keys be- 
ing given to the member of the house 
and the agent. All the preliminaries 
were settled, and the representatives of 


the people went to work to earn their 


money. The bill went sailing through 
the Assembly, and all would have been 
over were it not for the unexpected inter- 
ference of a court. The St. Louis Tran- 
sit managers saw the “ hold-up ” in wait- 
ing for them, and they had the ordinance 
declared invalid because no consents of 
property owners had been obtained. Un- 
der the ruling of the court the precious 
bill was as waste paper. Another. ‘elec- 
tion came on and the membership of the 
Assembly was changed. There was a 
muffled clamor for the money in the safe- 
ty deposit boxes. The votes had been 
cast, the money was due, in the opinion 
of the bribed. The franchise had not be- 
come a law, the money was not due in 
the mind of the briber. The money was 
effectually tied up. The aldermen ap- 
pointed a representative to: work for a 
compromise. That astute individual 
thought he would scare the lobbyist. into 
action by a threat of publicity.:. A hint 
was given to a newspaper man,.and the 
next day a small item was: printed itr-an 
evening paper setting forth the “ rumot;” 
mentioning no naines. Before the. lobby- 
ist had a chance to get scared, Mr. Folk 
got busy. He saw the item-and-started 
a bonfire with the traditions of the-As- 


sembly and the reputations.of the mem- 


bers thereof: That little fire has-been 
blazing higher and higher ever since, and 
fuel has been furnished from the records 
of men of hitherto untarnished reputa- 
tion. 

Mr. Folk had no evidence, but he knew 
that whatever truth there was in the ru- 
mor was in the possession of some of the 
Assemblymen and some of the directors 
of the railway company. He summoned 
every one of these to appear before the 
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_—_ jury. He met them in a body be- 
ore they went into the jury room, and 
told them that he was going to get at the 
truth and would expect them to tell the 
truth. If they did not do so every man 
caught in a lie was promised a trial for 
perjury as well as one for bribery when 
the evidence was all in his hands. One 
and all testified that they knew nothing 
of the alleged funds in the locked boxes, 
and they were dismissed. Then Mr. Folk 
made a leap in the dark, and tried to doa 
little “ bluffing ” in the cause of justice. 
He issued subpcenas for Mr. Turner, the 
president of the Suburban Company, and 
Philip Stock, a wealthy man identified 
with numerous large concerns in St. 
Louis. Mr. Folk suspected Mr. Stock of 
being the legislative agent who had ne- 
gotiated the deal with the aldermen, and 
he knew that no such arrangement could 
be made without the knowledge of Mr. 
Turner. At his interview with these two 
magnates, he intimated that he knew the 
whole story and would give them their 
choice of being either witnesses or de- 
fendants in the coming trials. The im- 
pression given was that some one had 


“ squealed,” and Turner and Stock be- 


came frightened. They decided to be 
witnesses for the State and divulged 
everything to the grand jury. The re- 
sult was the indictment of Charles Kratz, 
“the man with the key” of the City 
Council, J. K. Murrell, the key-bearer of 
the House of Delegates; Emil Meysen- 
berg, a millionaire member of the Coun- 
cil; Ellis Wainwright, a multi-million- 
aire clubman and director of the com- 
pany, and Henry Nicolaus, another mil- 
lionaire and also a director. The charge 
was bribery in each instance. Incidental- 
ly Harry Faulkner and Julius Lehmann 
were indicted for perjury for professing 
to know nothing of the money. They 
were subsequently tried and sentenced to 
two years each in the penitentiary. Mr. 
Folk is a man of his word, as both these 
worthies will attest. 


Murrell was the first man to be called 
for trial. His lawyers used.every tech- 
nicality permitted by practice to postpone 
the hearing, but one after the other was 
overruled, and the day was set for the 
case to begin. When trial was about to 
open the defendant was not on hand, and 
no trace of him could be found. He had 
fled, His bond of $5,000 was forfeited, 
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and those of the other defendants was 
promptly raised. That of Kratz was 
made $20,000, notwithstanding the vocif- 
erous protests of that gentleman. He 
made a melodramatic appearance in court 
when this step was taken. He consid- 
ered the charges against him as insults 
heaped upon a zealous servant of the peo- 
ple, and, raising his right hand above his 
head, he earnestly declared that he would 
permit that good arm to be cut from his 
body before he would consent to leave St. 
Louis under fire. Meysenberg was sim- 
ilarly indignant at Folk’s charges, and, 
as a matter of fact, his indictment was 
one of the great surprises of the cam- 
paign, as at that time no man in the com- 
munity was more generally respected as 
a model citizen than Emil Meysenberg. 
He demanded an immediate trial, and Mr. 
Folk tried to accommodate kim. His 
case came up immediately after the flight 
of Murrell. It began on Monday, March 
24th, and ended on the following Thurs- 
day, with a verdict of guilty and a sen- 
tence of three years in the penitentiary. 
It was a body blow to the gang. The 
case was supposed to be the weakest for 
the State, and an acquittal was general- 
ly expected. Murrell and Kratz and all 
the others had been trying to delay their 
trials until after that of Meysenberg, in 
order to have the prestige of that ac- 
quittal. His conviction threw panic into 
their ranks. Three hours after the ver- 
dict was read Kratz was on his way to 
Mexico, and no amputation operation 
was necessary to get him started. 

The Circuit Attorney then returned to 
his grand jury room and ground out 
some more indictments. Ed. Butler, the 
great political boss of Missouri, began 
to do some talking in the newspapers. 
He boasted with reckless abandon of 
what he could have done with the Sub- 
urban deal if its manipulation had been 
placed in his hands. He had no mercy 
on the men in the toils because they had 
done a bungling job, and he did not hesi- 
tate to say so. Now, Ed. Butler has al- 
ways been a man of omnipotence in Mis- 
souri. The City Directory calls him a 
blacksmith; Bradstreet’s styles him 4 
millionaire; and in the world of politics 
he was considered “the whole works.” 
Furthermore, he was a king of kings in 
the very party which had elected Mr. 
Folk. Butler had grown to look upon 
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the office of the Circuit Attorney as a 
part of his own business plant. And so 
he talked to the reporters and ridiculed 
the amateur boodlers. He happened to 
talk too much. Folk was listening, and 
one fine morning the old man himself 
was named in an indictment for attempt- 
ed bribery and escaped imprisonment 
only by furnishing a bond in the sum of 
$40,000. Since then Mr. Butler has been 
so occupied with his own troubles and 
his fight for a change of venue, which he 
finally obtained, that he has offered few 
criticisms to the press. 

The summer in St. Louis was occupied 
with minor indictments and boodle trials, 
together with the determined fight for 
the extradition of Kratz from Mexico, 
where he had been located. It brought 
about a change in the extradition treaty 
with the Southern republic by adding 
bribery to the list of extraditable of- 
fences, but it was not made retroactive, 
and Kratz remained safe in Guadalajara. 
The trial of the pending cases seemed 
the only remaining feature of the boodle 
sensation to be considered, and the public 
felt a deep regret that the guilty men in 
the Assembly seemed destined to escape 
punishment. The solitary evidence 
against them was with Murrell and 
Kratz in far-away Mexico, and the stat- 
ute of limitations was running fast over 
the crime. The dirty doings of the City 
Hall promised to remain sealed up for- 
ever. 

That is how matters stood on the 
morning of Monday, September 8, when 
Mr. Folk sent for George F. Robertson, 
who was a member of the House in the 
days of the Suburban bill. The politi- 
cian responded to the summons at once 
and walked with a smile into the pres- 
ence of the prosecutor. He is a genial, 
affable, polished man, and he greeted his 
host most cordially. After an exchange 
of courtesies Mr. Folk said: 

“ George, I want you to tell me what 
you know about that deal in the Sub- 
urban railway matter when it was in the 
House of Delegates.” 

Mr. Robertson was sorry, but con- 
fessed that he was hopelessly ignorant 
of the very existence of the deal, with 
the exception of information derived 
from the newspapers. 

“T don’t know about that, George. I 
have reason to believe that you know a 
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great deal about it and are able to give 
me some mighty interesting evidence. 
Isn’t that so?” 

Robertson protested vigorously. He 
was at a loss to understand why he 
should be asked such questions. He was 
proceeding to become hurt and indignant 
when the Attorney interrupted him by 
saying : . 

“Wait a mintite, George. Don’t act 
that way. Let’s see if I can’t freshen 
your recollection. Don’t you remember 
when ” and Mr. Folk spread before 
his listener the whole story of the plans 
and plots of a combine in the House, a 
combine formed to control legislation in 
that body. It was bound to secrecy by 
an oath which authorized the ‘killing of 
any one who would divulge its affairs. 
It had made the arrangements for the 
passage of the Suburban bill and other 
“jobs.” Mr. Folk had the names of its 
members, the places of their meetings, 
and all the details. As he quietly ran 
over the outline and threw in an occa- 
sional detail the smile faded from Rob- 
ertson’s face, he twitched nervously in 
his chair and finally stared at the speak- 
er in open-mouthed amazement. 

“Who told you this?” he gasped at 
the conclusion. 

“Ts it true?” came the reply. 

“No, not a word of it; not a word,” 
slowly answered Robertson. 

“ George,” said- Mr. Folk, “ suppose I 
told you that John K. Murrell had come 
back. What would you say?” 

“ Why, I would say it was silly. He is 
in Mexico.” 

Mr. Folk touched a button and told 
the answering messenger to bring Mr. 
Murrell into the room. A moment later 
the door re-opened and a tall, thin man 
with a worn and worried face stepped 
hesitatingly across the threshold. A cry 
broke from Robertson as he saw him. 
“What, you here, John? You here? 
For God’s sake, John, what does it 
mean?” 

“It means, George, that I could not 
stand it any longer, and I have come 
back to take my medicine. I have made 
a clean breast of it all.” 

That was the whole situation. Mur- 
rell, the man of family, means and posi- 
tion in St. Louis, had been unable to re- 
main a lonely wanderer among a foreign 
people, and his remorse as an exile had 
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brought him voliintarily to the Four 
Courts to surrender to the powers of the 
law. The work of Folk became com- 
plete. The hideous infamy in the House 
of Delegates was exposed to the last 
item. Not only the Suburban deal and 
its authors were dwelt upon, but the brib- 
ery that attended upon the awarding of 
the city lighting contract was confessed. 
The combine and its whole work was 
thrown naked under the limelight and 
all the world could see it. It was the 
climax of the crusade. On that eventful 
morning eighteen warrants were issued 
against eighteen boodling aldermen. 
They were charged with three crimes: 
Bribery in the Suburban matter, perjury 
before the grand jury and bribery in the 
lighting matter. Again did Mr. Folk 
show himself a man of his word and 
eighteen men can now attest it. All but 
seven were arrested and their bonds were 
fixed at $45,000 each. Those who could 
gave the security and the others languish 
in jail. Rewards have been offered for 
the fugitives, and their eventual capture 
is expected. The Circuit Attorney is 
especially anxious to see the arrest of 
Charles F. Kelly, the man who distribut- 
ed the money in the lighting steal. He 
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is the only one who can divulge the 
names of the men who put up the money 
in that transaction. Mr. Folk is most 
desirous of having a talk with him, as 
he has made it a practice of placing the 
bribe-givers in the same cage with the 
bribe-takers. He has’ landed the rich 
criminals in the Suburban case and he 
wants them in the other. The time for 
action is limited, as the statute of limita- 
tions will intervene within a few weeks, 
if indictments have not been returned be- 
fore then. Powerful moneyed interests 
are said to be shielding Kelly. 

There remains only the fixing of the 
blame in the City Council to complete 
the victory of the Circuit Attorney. He 
is bending his effcrts in that direction 
at the present time. He has won every 
step in the struggle thus far. Every trial 
has brought a conviction, and those who 
fled from trial paid dearly for the priv- 
ilege. The penitentiary is the proper 
place for these men, but the people of St. 
Louis derive no little satisfaction in see- 
ing them.driven from the city. The crim- 
inal element of St. Louis politics seems 
destined for the stripes or for exile, and 
a valuable lesson in municipal purifica- 
tion is being furnished the country. 

Sr. Louis, Mo. 


England in Recess 


McCarthy. 


By Justin 


HE newspapers still give us grati- 
fying accounts every day of the 
steady improvement in the King’s 

health and the manner in which he is en- 
joying his yachting holiday. I some- 
times feel constrained to wish that these 
loyal chroniclers would spare us the de- 
scription of King Edward’s landing for 
an hour on this or that island off the 
Scottish coast and amusing himself by 
shooting a stag. It seems to some of us 
ordinary mortals rather strange that 
King Edward should celebrate his res- 
toration from the very jaws of death by 
slaying with his own hand such gentle, 
loving, beautiful, mild-eyed creatures, as 
these poor animals who have lately been 
his prey. Ofcourse we must not let our 
sentimentality carry us too far, and every 
one must know that the King is only in- 


dulging in an amusement common to all 
countries and all classes, an amusement 
in which some of the best and most hu- 
mane of mortals are often taking part. I 
hope the time may come when civilized 
man will no longer find pleasure in the 
slaying of harmless animals for mere 
sport. But I know that time has not yet 
come, and King Edward has never, so 
far as I know, professed to be much in 
advance of his contemporaries so far as 
the principles of humanity are concerned. 
Perhaps, on the whole, I ought rather to 
be glad that the newspaper chroniclers 
have so faithfully recorded these inci- 
dents in the King’s health-tour, and thus 
raised once more in conspicuous fashion 
that question in which some of us take a 
deep interest--the question whether it is 
right that men should kill animals for 
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ENGLAND 


the mefe sport and pleasure of killing. 

Everything is going on quietly here, 
and we might by this time have begun to 
forget that there was recently a Royal 
Coronation if there did not remain in 
the Westminster regions so many scaf- 
foldings and piles of benches and seats 
to remind us of the recent ceremonials. 
The Indian, African and Persian sov- 
ereigns and princes have all taken them- 
selves off, and except for the inanimate 
relics I have just mentioned London 
might seem to have settled down to its 
ordinary autumnal aspect. Parliament 
has been adjourned for a short time, and 
most of the leaders of Government are 
out of town, and we have no political top- 
ics of immediate interest to talk about. I 
think there are already some unmistak- 
able evidences coming up to show us that 
the inevitable reaction against the long 
dominion of the Conservative party has 
begun to set in. Up to the adjournment 
of the Houses of Parliament the Govern- 
ment had accomplished no legislation 
whatever in this session except the ill- 
fated legislation which gave us a tax on 
bread. The Education bill still remains 
to be dealt with, and it seems almost cer- 
tain that when Parliament meets again it 
will have either to be abandoned alto- 
gether or to be so modified as to deprive 
it of all interest for any party and thus 
to bring humiliation on the Government. 

The measure as it stands at present has 
aroused the uncompromising opposition 
of all the Nonconformist and Dissenting 
bodies in these islands—and I need hard- 
ly say what a formidable opposition that 
is—while even in its present form it but 
barely satisfies the demands of the 
Church of England. I do not see any 
chance of the measure being carried in 
its present form ; and to abandon it or se- 
riously to modify it must weaken the au- 
thority of the Government almost beyond 
hope of recovery. If the Liberal party 
had now some really great leaders at 
their head, men like Gladstone and 
Bright, for example, we might expect to 
see such an uprising of popular feeling 
in the country as we have not seen for 
many years and a general election would 
bring in.a Ministry of advanced Liberals. 

The death of Philip James Bailey, the 
author of “ Festus,” must have brought 
back to the minds of many oldsters some 
curiously mingled memories. I am 
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afraid the younger generation knows lit- 
tle about Bailey or “ Festus,” but there 
was a time when no names were better 
known or more often discussed among 
the lovers of English literature. Bailey, 
who died the other day at a far advanced 
age, published his “Festus” when he was 
but twenty-three years of age. I was 
but a child when the poem appeared, but 
I can well remember the sensation which 
it created, and that sensation continued 
to grow through years and years until 
there came a time in my early manhood 
when no poet was more constantly talked 
of and discussed than Philip James 
Bailey. “Festus” created a whole 
school of imitators, and as a natural con- 
sequence a whole school of hostile and 
scornful critics and was the subject of 
unnumbered comic parodies. Thack- 
eray, Douglas Jerrold, the first Lord 
Lytton and Tennyson, were enthusiastic 
admirers of “ Festus,” and, on the other 
hand, many critics of great distinction 
denounced it as a mere unsubstantial ex- 
travaganza. The story of “ Festus” is 
well described by an appreciative but 
not too rapturous critic as that of “ a soul 
gifted, tried, buffeted, beguiled, stricken, 
purified, redeemed, pardoned and trium- 
phant.” It is a story somewhat after 
the idea of “ Faust,” and it introduces 
us to scenes on earth and in heaven, in- 
deed to various worlds beyond mortal 
ken and to many beings whom living 
man has never looked upon. Many 
readers were of opinion that there was 
much of irreverence in the poet’s manner 
of describing great and sacred beings, - 
but it is certain that no irreverence was 
intended by the author, and that the same 
objection might be made to “ Paradise 
Lost” and to “ Faust.” The eminent 
men who were most warm in their praise 
of “ Festus ” regarded it as the first im- 
portant production of a young poet who 
was destined to increase his fame as the 
years went on, but their genial predic- 
tions were not fulfilled, and tho Bailey 
wrote other poems he gave to the world 
nothing which sustained the fame of his 
first work. As time went on and the sen- 
sation created by “ Festus’ was not re- 
newed the author seemed to pass some- 
how out of memory, so far as the general 
public was concerned. “ Festus” was, 
however, with all its defects, a work 
which nothing else but genius could have 
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produced. It had many noble passages, 
and some lines which have found their 
way into abiding literature and are often 
quoted by many who do not know from 
what poem the quotation comes. One of 
these lines, “ Friendship soon passed him 
like a ship at sea,” has suggested many 
passages, pictures and poems, even ‘1 
recent days. I observed a curious mis- 
take in an article on Bailey’s death, which 
was published by one of the leading Lon- 
don newspapers. The writer went in for 
a criticism of “ Festus,” and in the course 
of his remarks declared that Bailey’s po- 
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of Bailey—the example of a world-wide 
reputation achieved at one stroke in early 
manhood and never enhanced during the 
whole course of the long working life- 
time which followed. If Philip James 
Bailey had died before reaching his twen- 
ty-fourth year he would have left behind 
him exactly the same reputation which 
after many other poetic efforts he be- 
queathed to literature when he died at 
the age of eighty-six. 

The news we are receiving every day 
from Ireland illustrates for us a system 
of government which seems out of the 
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etic embodiment of Lucifer was not to 
be compared with that which Goethe has 
given in the first part of “ Faust.” But 
it is not unreasonable on my part to point 
out that Lucifer is not introduced into 
Goethe’s “Faust,” but only Mephis- 
topheles, and that not only is Mephis- 
topheles not Lucifer, but that he actual- 
ly explains to his listeners that he is an 
entirely different personage from Luci- 
fer. On the whole, however, the notices 
of Bailey which accompany the account 
of his death were fair and appreciative, 
and did justice alike to the genius of the 
man and to the position which he won for 
himself in literature. I cannot at the 
moment recall any other example within 
the time of living men quite like to that 


range of modern civilization. Through 
the greater part of the island the ordi- 
nary laws of the country are suspended 
by Government proclamation so far as 
questions of land and politics are con- 
cerned, and the population is ruled by 
what is called the Crimes act, a statute 
passed with the object of suppressing 
every national movement. Within the 
last few weeks the Irish capital city, Dub- 
lin, has been brought under this procla- 
mation and the inhabitants of the city 
are placed at the mercy of the excep- 
tional system which allows the local mag- 
istrates, or indeed even the local police, to 
declare that some political meeting must 
not be held, and that any one who at- 
tempts to speak at such a proclaimed 
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meeting may be carried off to prison. An 
American reader will probably find it 
hard to understand how such methods of 
government can be put in practice by any 
administration calling itself civilized. 
Yet this is what Ireland has to endure at 
the present moment, and at a time when 
the official statistics show that there is 
far less crime in Ireland in proportion to 
the population than there is in England. 
In the meantime the imbecility of the 
whole system is curiously illustrated by 
the fact that a great meeting was held 
last Sunday in the Phoenix Park, Dublin, 
to protest against the proclamation of the 
city. The meeting was held within sight 
and earshot of the Viceregal residence 
in the Park; it was presided over by the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, and was attended 
by many members of Parliament and 
civic dignitaries ; it is said to have been 
the greatest public meeting ever held in 
the Phoenix Park, and the Government 
did not venture to interfere with it or to 
imprison any one who took part in it. 
The obvious fact is that when a great 
demonstration of this kind representing 
the whole national feeling is made the 
Government does not dare to avow itself 
merely the armed enemy of Ireland. 
Such facts for themselves must make for 
Home Rule. 

In the fields of literature the most re- 
markable production we have had for 
some time is “ Mv Australian Girlhood,” 
by Mrs. Campbell Praed. This book is 
a new departure for the authoress, whose 
celebrity has been won up to this time by 
the production of novels and plays. It is 
the story of Mrs. Praed’s early experi- 
ences in the Australian colony, where she 
was born some fifty years ago, and a 
more marvelous picture has hardly ever 
been given to the world of a colony’s rap- 
id development. Mrs. Praed as a child 
lived with her father and mother in the 
wild Australian bush at a time when the 
natives, the “blacks,” as they were 
called, still held their own in the forests 
and on the plains, and the life of the 
white inhabitants was one of incessant 
danger, rough journeying and little ef- 
fort at luxury or even at comfort. Mrs. 
Praed describes in most picturesque and 
vivid style the extraordinary kind of life 
which those early settlers had to live and 
then the rapid growth of the civilization 
which conquered and took possession of 
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the great province now known as 
Queensland. There are some chapters 
in the volume which make the reader 
hold his breath while he follows the 
course of some perilous adventure, some 
expedition attended at every step by dan- 
ger and privation. There are many hu- 
morous scenes and stories introduced 
into the book, and the authoress has the 
happy gift of describing everything she 
saw, as it would naturally be seen at each 
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succeeding period of her life, so that we 
seem to be conducted through the devel- 
opment of Queensland first by a little 
child, then by a girl, and then by a grown 


woman. The volume is written in ad- 
mirable style from first to last, and there 
are many passages which deserve the 
highest praise for their artistic effect and 
the beauty of their language. “ My Aus- 
tralian Girlhood ” is published by Fisher 
Unwin, and is enriched by many excel- 
lent illustrations, 
Lowpon, Enoiann, 





Two Famous _ International 


Arbitrations 


By General James Grant Wilson pe 


CCORDING to the best authorities, 
the number of cases of actual in- 
ternational arbitration during 

the nineteenth century was one hundred 
and thirty-six. This does not include 
cases of direct treaty settlements, media- 
tion, boundary settlements and the like 
that have been included in certain lists, 
which, while they tend to mislead, also 
incite attack. The number of American 
cases of international arbitration during 
the past century was fifty-four, and sev- 
eral are still pending. Twenty of these 
completed cases were with Great Britain, 
the most important being that in regard 
to the Alabama claims. Another was 
for the settlement of the Northwestern 
boundary of the United States, in both 
of which our country was successful. Of 
these two instances of international ar- 
bitration it was the writer’s peculiar 
privilege to learn manv particulars from 
two of the prominent American actors in 
those highly important events of three 
decades ago. Without a single excep- 
tion the many illustrious men have 
passed away, Mr. William M. Evarts be- 
ing the last survivor among those who 
participated in the peaceful settlement of 
those two national contentions that in 
the eighteenth century would only have 
been adjusted by the logic of the largest 
battalions and the eloquence of the most 
powerful guns. 

It is perhaps the greatest glory of Gen- 
eral Grant’s first administration that 
these two perilous questions were settled 
during that period, and largely through 
the President’s influence. He entertained 
sentiments in many respects far in ad- 
vance of his age. The General detested 
war, and he looked with contempt at po- 
litical systems that had not invented any- 
thing better than gunpowder for the ar- 
bitrament of international disputes. No 
peace-loving American citizen rejoiced 
more over the intelligence from the Old 
World that the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Arbitration was completed at 
The Hague in April, 1901, and prepared 
to adjust international disputes, than 
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General Grant would have done had he 
been permitted to live to hear the glad 
tidings. When during the last winter 
of his life the writer asked to what 
events in his public career he looked back 
with the greatest satisfaction, he said: 
“To the surrender of General Lee at 
Appomattox, for that substantially ended 
the Civil War, and to the Geneva Arbi- 
tration, for that avoided possible war 
with a foreign power.” Most admirable 
and characteristic answer for the illus- 
trious soldier, whose dying prayer, fitly 
inscribed over the portal of his magnifi- 
cent tomb, was: “ Let us have peace.” 

As many readers will remember, a 
high joint commission assembled in 
Washington in 1871, composed of Amer- 
ican and British statesmen, that formu- 
lated the treaty of Washington, in which, 
by its terms, the claims against Great 
Britain growing out of the denredations 
of the Confederate cruisers, commonly 
called the “ Alabama Claims,” were to be 
settled by a Court of Arbitration to be 
held in Geneva, Switzerland. In 1872 
this court awarded the United States the 
sum of $15,500,000, which amount was 
subseauently paid.- The adoption of the 
treaty was a signal triumph for those 
who, like Grant, advocated the settle- 
ment of international disputes by arbi- 
tration. In his first inaugural address in 
March, 1860, the President said: “ In re- 
gard to foreign policy. I would deal with 
nations as equitable law requires. indi- 
viduals to deal with each other. I would 
respect the rights of all nations, demand- 
ing equal respect for our own. If others 
depart from this rule in their dealings 
with us, we may be compelled to follow 
their precedent.” 

’ On the sunny September day that news 
of the Geneva decision reached Edin- 
burgh, the writer happened to be in that 
beautiful city, and in want of a few pho- 
tographs for Scottish friends. The pho- 
tographer not altogether satisfied with 
the dull look of the American customer, 
for he had attended a late dinner party 
the previous evening, and it may be pre- 
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sumed that his appearance revealed the 
fact, said: “ Try and look a little more 
cheerful, sir. Think of the Geneva 
award!’ When this little incident was 
mentioned to the British Premier and 
several of his friends a few days later 
they were much amused. The Premier 
was Gladstone, who, with Grant, was 
chiefly instrumental in bringing about the 
Geneva arbitration of thirty years ago. 
The other case to which the writer 
wishes to call attention is that of the 
Northwestern boundary, or the San 
Juan question, that was referred to the 
Emperor William I of Germany as arbi- 
trator, with sole power. His award fully 
sustained the claim of the United States. 
In a communication addressed to the 
writer from Washington, the venerable 
historian and statesman, George Ban- 
croft, when past fourscore, wrote: 


Great Britain had raised a doubt as to the 
interpretation of the treaty settling the North- 
western boundary of the United States. I, 
who had been a member of the Polk Cabinet 
when the treaty was framed, and who as 
Minister to England after the formation of 
the treaty saw the first beginning of the at- 
tempt of England to change the line in a way 
much to the interest of-Great Britain, success- 
fully prevented the progress of the attempt. 
Mr. Seward had with England agreed on 
Switzerland as an arbitrator, and had further 
agreed that the arbiter might make a com- 
promise boundary. This was a kind of a con- 
fession that would naturally lead the ar- 
biter to a compromise decision which might 
grievously offend neither party. Soon after 
Mr. Seward’s death I, who was then Minister 
at Berlin, wrote to the Government that where 
each party consented to a compromise a com- 
promise was pretty certain to be the decision 
of the arbiter; and that if they would adhere 
strictly to the point that the arbiter should 
have nothing to do but to decide the meaning 
of the treaty, and would agree to the King of 
Prussia as the arbiter, I believed that Prussia 
would not be swayed by any family connec- 
tions, but would. certainly deliver a righteous 
verdict, and I recommended that that course 
be adopted. _ General Grant’s: Cabinet; which 
followed Mr. Seward, never for. themselves 
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entertained the idea of a compromise, and 
they adopted my proposal of referring the 
matter to the King of Prussia. The argument 
and the reply to the argument of Great Brit- 
ain were written, every word of them, by 
myself. 


The settlement of the Oregon ques- 
tion, which brought us perilously rear 
war with the mother country, was Mr. 
Bancroft’s last public service. At the 
opening of the argument submitted to the 
German Emperor in December, 1871, he 
said: 

The treaty of which the interpretation is 
submitted to Your Majesty’s arbitrament was 
ratified more than a quarter of a century ago. 
Of the sixteen members of the British Cabinet 
which framed and presented it for the accept- 
ance of the United States, Sir Robert Peel, 
Lord Aberdeen and all the rest but one (Mr. 
Gladstone) are no more. The British Minis- 
ter at Washington who signed it is dead. Of 
American statesmen concerned in it, the Min- 
ister at London, the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of State and every one of 
the President’s constitutional advisers, except 
one, have passed away. I alone remain, and 
after finishing the three-score years and ten 
that are the days of our years am selected by 
my country to uphold its rights. 


More than thirty years have passéd 
since these pathetic words were spoken 
by the American Minister. During that 
period of three decades he and the single 
survivor of Sir Robert Peel’s Cabinet 
have followed their distinguished con- 
temporaries—Bancroft in 1891, and the 
gifted Gladstone seven years later. 

Much that makes for peace may most 
reasonably be expected to result from the 
Permanent International Court of Arbi- 
tration at The Hague, at present occupied 
with its first case, submitted for settle- 
ment by two nations of the New World— 
the United States and Mexico—but still, 
in the words of President Woolsey : 


We must look to the changed spirit of our 
age, rather than to a mechanical device, fot ‘the 
maintenance of that dream of all the ages— 
perpetual peace. - 


New York Ciry. 





The Vineyard 


By E. P. Powell 


HOSE who remember what grapes 

we had to eat as long ago as 1840 

will appreciate the privilege of 
walking in my vineyard and testing 
twenty varieties like Iona, Herbert, 
Duchess and Worden. I have over 
eighty varieties; but you probably will 
not care for over twenty bunches— 
not at this time. These we desire to use 
comparatively. In_ horticulture no 
knowledge is of much importance that is 
not comparative. I wish you, for my 
sake as well as your own, to tell me what 
you think of what you eat. The good 
points of a grape are: (1) Richness of 
flavor, with melting pulp. A grape may 
be too juicy; like the Eaton, which is 
huge but watery. (2) A grape must 
have size. The little Delaware can hold 
its own only because so very rich. But 
you will find that it no longer rules the 
market, just as the little Seckel pear no 
longer brings double prices. (3) A big 
grape must also have a large bunch, like 
Brighton or Niagara, and this bunch 
must be well knit. But while some va- 
rieties are too loose in bunch Diana is 
too compact. (4) The grape worthy of 
general culture must ripen evenly, like 
Worden, and not like Concord, which is 
not sweet till a long while after coloring. 
(5) It must also be a fairly good keeper, 
like Agawam and Catawba. (6) It must 
ripen early enough to escape the frost, 
which Jefferson, an ideal grape, fails to 
do in the Northern grape belt. (7) The 
vine must also be hardy, as those of 
Goethe and Iona are not. (8) The 
grape must hold well to the stem, as Em- 
pire State does not. (9) Prolific bear- 
ing is an absolute necessity—like Niag- 
ara. (10) Self-pollinization is very de- 
sirable, and here many of the best grapes 
fail. (11) Good, strong, close-jointed 
wood is a prime requisite; Lindley is too 
long-jointed. (12) To be subject to an- 
thrax or mildew is a bad habit that re- 


jects as noble a grape as Massasoit. So 
you see that we have something to do 


while we are eating our grapes. Grape 

growing requires close comparison and 

investigation as well as culture. A vine- 

yard is a high school for intellectual de- 
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velopment. You may make your whole 
fruit farm a university. 

There are at least one hundred varie- 
ties of good grapes either for home use 
or for market. We are confronted with 
the problem what to choose. A family 
should have not less than ten vines; I 
should rather say twenty-five, and these 
should include the best for succession 
during six or eight months. The best 
early grape that I have ever grown is 
Lady. It is reported by some as very 
prolific; but with me it is not so, altho 
what I get is absolutely perfect in flavor. 
It is a large-sized white grape, with loose 
bunches. Massasoit, one of Rogers’ Hy- 
brids, is a noble grape following soon 
after Lady but peculiarly subject to 
black rot. Then comes Worden, a large, 
rich, black grape, with Brighton, a red 
grape. Both these are ideally j:ne, with 
large bunches of large grapes of the 
highest quality. You must know, how- 
ever, that the Brighton if planted alone 
will bear no grapes. Some years since 
large vineyards were plowed up in the 
Hudson Valley in disgust. It cannot 
self-pollinize and needs therefore a good 
neighbor. Plant it alternately with 
Worden or Niagara. Worden is a thin- 
skinned copy of Concord, ripening three 
weeks earlier and deliciously sweet. 
Niagara follows close after—a magnifi- 
cent affair both in bunch and in berry. 
A trellis of Niagara properly cultivated 
presents a wall of great bunches—white, 
and of high quality. It is not, however, 
quite the standard of flavor when com- 
pared with such white grapes as Hayes, 
Eldorado and Lady. It is a superb 
proof of man’s ability to improve on wild 
nature—and then advertise the fact. 
Two of the products of Mr. Moore are 
the Diamond and the Early Moore; the 
latter is one of the hardiest of all our best 
grapes. Gaertner and Lindley are two 
of the best products in the long list of 
Hybrids given us by Mr. Rogers some 
forty years ago. Agawam is another of 
Mr. Rogers’ grapes that ripens late and 
is a fine keeper. Still another is the Her- 
bert, a large black grape of the very 
highest quality. I have had as good a 
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committee as yourselves passing through 
my vineyard and unanimously accepting 
the Herbert as the best grape of all. For 
winter grapes the Concord, if well 
packed and stored in a cold room, will 
keep until January. The Agawam, the 
Diana and the Alice will keep much lat- 
er. But for an all winter grape the 
Catawba is our standard. For a climate 
below New York there is not one grape 
in existence to surpass the Jefferson, un- 
less it be the Iona. Both of these in this 
section we are obliged to protect; the 
jefferson for its fruit buds and the Iona 
for both vine and fruit. The Jefferson 
comes from the expert cross-breeding of 
Mr. Ricketts, of New Jersey, while lona 
is one of the splendid gifts of Dr. Grant, 
who did his work on a little island in the 
Hudson. 

Here we have already a rather long 
list to choose from; but as you are tast- 
ing them you will want every one of them 
—and several more. One of my own fa- 
voritesis Purity,a grape that never sweet- 
ens but gives us a tart spiciness. Grimes’ 
Golden is quite similar, with a vinous 
flavor. Ido not find many to agree with 
me about these grapes. The Duchess, if 
well ripened, is a great favorite in my 
family. lt has crispiness and a rich juice. 
Among newer varieties I find Nectar, 
Rockwood, Esther, McPike and Camp- 
bell’s Early are all well worthy of a place 
—in fact are invaluable. And yet we have 
not half gone over the list of highly-rec- 
ommended varieties of grapes. 

I am sorry that to most of you this 
ineans only a Barmecide feast; but if I 
can stimulate you to plant vines for your- 
self you will soon have the reality. The 
grape is called the beefsteak of fruits; I 
suppose because we can live on this fruit 
and thrive with very little to supplement 
it. Some years ago we could sell our 
Delawares at 12 cents a pound; now if 
grown on a small scale it is not a profit- 
able crop. Rather than market my stock 
| prefer to invite twenty college boys at a 
time to spend a few hours with my 
books, my pears and my grapes. With 
some help of this sort annually I still 
manage to make my vineyard pay. In 
the family we eat bushels of them from 
August till February. We are never so 
well as when we can have each one a 
plateful of this noble fruit for breakfast 
and then again for dinner. The seeds 
can be rejected or not, according to your 
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heartiness of digestion. They never 
caused a case of appendicitis that can be 
authenticated. The grape cure is not a 
fad. Nature hung those glorious globes 
of nectar over our heads to teach us to 
look up and to reach up. As a moral 
precept I would say eat more fruit to 
preserve health, beauty and purity, but 
especially eat grapes. 

The grape has a winning way about 
it that makes it very popular with those 
who desire to be horticultural reformers. 
You can get new varieties into bearing 
from seed in three and four years. Every 
year I am planting from one to two hun- 
dred new seedlings, where they can de- 
velop until fruiting. This sort of work 
will pay, even if we get but one valuable 
sort out of fifty. But we shall do far bet- 
ter than this; more likely we shall secure 
at least one first rate new sort out of 
every twenty new plants. I have myself 
some very superb acquisitions. It is a 
study and a work that fascinates. Seed- 
lings of the black Concord are likely to be 
white, occasionally red. This is not al- 
ways from crossing, but from the strains 
already carried in the parent. The Con- 
cord is itself the result of crosses far 
back that we cannot trace. We are just 
now in need of very late-keeping grapes ; 
something better than Concord and hard- 
ier than Catawba—as good as Herbert or 
Goertner or Iona. 

There is no inherent reason why every 
farm boy and girl in the land shall not 
become the originator of a new grape, or 
of some other fruit that will be a blessing 
to mankind. Among all these would be 
found here and there something extraor- 
dinary, and these best ones would in time 
supplant the others. The time will come 
when we shall hear no more about the. 
Concord and the Delaware than we now 
hear about the Hartford Prolific or the 
Connecticut Valley grape. The forward 
march of fruits is now in our hands. Ev- 
olution is being carried onward by hu- 
man agency. Nature leaves the selection 
of the fittest in our hands. In turn this 
responsibility is doing a great deal of se- 
lecting among human folk. Human prog- 
ress and enlightenment depend on no 
other agency so much as on the fine arts 
of horticulture. One hundred years ago 
we ate pears and grapes that to-day we 
would not allow to grow on our farms. 

We have been educated far beyond the 
old Bon Chretien pear. Only one of our 
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fruits still defies civilization. The black- 
berry laughs at Darwin. We have in 
our gardens to-day nothing that sur- 
passes the delicious and plump wild ber- 
ries that flanked the forests or crept over 
our rail fences in the times of our fathers. 
In August ali the towns went gathering 
blackberries—the parson with the rest. 
We climbed the great hillsides, learning 
a lesson of patience from the thorns, and 
at night brought home pails full to be 
preserved for winter. Not to be canned; 
there was not then a fruit can in the 
world. But there were blackberry pies! 
Bless my soul, but those were pies! As 
for grapes, they were no better than bul- 
lets until the Isabella and the Catawba 
came to us from South Carolina and 
Maryland -— wild seedlings probably. 
Mrs. Diana Crehore gave us the Diana 
grape in 1844, and Mr. Bull, of Concord, 
Mass., gave us the Concord. A little lat- 
er Mr. Campbell introduced the Dela- 
ware, and Professor Noyes, a classmate 
of Daniel Webster, a man of great skill 
in science and horticulture, produced the 
Clinton grape. The original vine still 
stands in sight of my windows. It cov- 


ers a great elm tree and half a house. 
About 1850 began a succession of tri- 
umphs in cross-breeding hot house and 
outdoor varieties of grapes, and the new 
century has opened with the same zeal 


and more scientific skill. The really 
greatest men of the nineteenth century 
were not the statesmen, but they were 
Downing, and Wilder, and Barry, and 
Rogers, and Campbell, and Meehan; and 
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such as these—not the most notorious 
but the greatest benefactors. These were 
the men who made the Malthusian law of 
population ridiculous, 

The field before us is as large as that 
behind. It is even more full of promise ; 
and there are guideboards to direct us 
so that we shail waste no time on futile 
efforts. I hope that at the next meeting of 
the American Pomological Society they 
will draw up a list of what we need most 
to have created. Our grapes are big 
enough, and the bunches are large 
enough, and there are varieties which in 
quality are ideal. But who will give us 
an Jona in flavor growing on a vine as 
hardy as Golden Pocklington? Who 
will give us a bunch like Niagara in size 
and beauty—fully as prolific as that no- 
ble variety, but with flavor educated up 
to Jefferson or Herbert? We need im- 
provement in all directions, and the glory 
of it is that we shall always see a chance 
and a need of further improvement. The 
vine and the man will move on together. 
The better the grape the more grapes are 
eaten—the less wine is made—the health- 
ier and the manlier are the makers and 
the cultivators. We shall outreach the 
brute stage and brutal habits by a freer 
exercise of our intellectual power. When 
we are masters of higher nature lower 
nature will not be our master. The vine- 
yard will some day not far hence be 
looked upon as the corn field is to-day 
as a prime resource for the food demands 
of the people. 

Cumnton, N Y. 


The Sprats 
By Thomas Walsh 


H! happiest of mortals, in an age 

A Of legal separation and divorce 
How many hear your story with remorse! 

Jack, be thou patron saint of husband’s sage ; 

And thou, madame, all housewife’s thoughts engage. 
Till maids and bachelors shall have recourse 
Like pilgrims to your platter as a source 

Of grace that may their marriage fears assuage. 


Thus Time shall substitute your names benign 
When bards attempt the Daphnis-Chloe line, 
And realists proclaim you glorious; 
Stoic and gnostic both shall stand aside 
In awe before the taesis you provide— 
Non disputandum est de gustibus. 


Brooxktyn, N. Y. 





The Red Cloth Gown 


By Jeannette Lee 


ONSTANTIA was pensive. Mar- 
cus had been insisting that she 
must have a new gown. Constan- 

tia did not object to the gown—her soul 
was essentially feminine. But she did 
object to a cheap one, which, in view of 
the family pocket-book, seemed immi- 
nent. Marcus, being an optimist, did not 
recognize the necessity. He had a com- 
fortable theory that nice things last long- 
er than cheap ones and are economical. 
Constantia pointed out that the particu- 
lar shade of broadcloth her soul desired 
would have to outlast a half-dozen ready- 
made suits in order to justify its exist- 
ence. 


Marcus’s interest quickened. “ You 


don’t mean that kind of red stuff you al- 
ways wore before we were married?” 

é Yes.” 

“You haven’t bought anything that 
color since.” He spoke reproachfully. 


“ec No.” 

He looked at her suspiciously. “ Why 
not?” 

“ Tt only comes in expensive material.” 

Two days later he laid a roll of bills 
beside her plate. 

Constantia gazed at it, enchanted. 
“ For the grocery bill? ” she asked, smil- 
ing. She counted it slowly. “ And the 
butcher, and the milk and eggs—there’s 
enough for everything, Marcus.” Her 
countenance glowed. 

Marcus glowered. “ It’s not for bills.” 

Her face fell. 

“It’s a gown.” 
less air. 

“ But there’s too much.” 

“ Not for a good one—a red one.” 

She looked ready to weep. “But I 
don’t want it, Marcus!” 

“ Well, J want you to have it. I’m not 
going to have your family sayin x 

“Nobody does,” she broke in indig- 
nantly. 

“ They ought to. Look at the things 
you wear!” 

“T’m sure I look very well,” which at 
the minute was true. There was a soft, 
clear color in her cheeks and the sun fell 
across her hair. 


He assumed a care- 


Marcus came around the table and 
kissed her. ‘“ Of course you do,” he said 
soothingly. “I’m proud of you. But 
just to please me. I want to see you in 
it.” 

“Where did you get it?” 

“T sold some stuff,” he said carelessly, 
going back to his place. 

She sat looking at him meditatively, 
the question still in her eyes. 

“IT wrote and told Cobb he might have 
that article he wanted for his old maga- 
zine, if you must know,” he said a little 
irritably. 

The reproach in her eyes brimmed 
over. “ Marcus!” 

“ He offered me a fair price.” 

“ But it’s too good for them—and you 
were going to work on it—and I don’t 
need it!” She gazed disconsolately at 
the roll of bills. 

Marcus assumed an air of sternness, 
tempered by dignity. “ You can do as 
you please about the gown, of course. 
But if you don’t use it, I might as well 
tell, J shall buy books with it.” 

Her fingers tightened over the roll. 
“T’ll get it,” she said, with a little sigh. 

Marcus laughed. “Go down to-day, 
before your courage gives out,” he sug- 
gested. 

It was two weeks before Miss Moody 
could give her a fitting. The interval 
was passed in frivolous conversation. 
They no longer read aloud bits from 
great poets as they sat in front of the 
fire. They talked clothes. At least three 
esthetic gowns were planned and re- 
jected. They settled at last upon a plain, 
tailor-made design. 

She came back from the fitting with a 
subdued expression. 

“What’s the matter?” 
Marcus. 

“Tt’s ruined,” 
emnly.. 

“ Doesn’t it fit?” 

“T wish I had never seen the thing,” 
she said desperately. 

Marcus waited for her mind to sub- 
side. 

“ A dressmaker of her reputation has 
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no right to make such a mistake,” she 
said after a long pause. 

“ That’s so,” assented Marcus. 

She stared at him. Then she smiled— 
faintly. “ She did something to it in the 
sponging,” she explained. 

“What’s sponging? ” 

“The shrinking it. The cloth has to 
be rolled in a damp cloth and pressed. 
You never saw such a sight. It is full of 
streaks—yellow streaks.’”’ Her tone ex- 
pressed yellowness. 

“Turn it wrong side out,” suggested 
Marcus after a minute. 

“ They go clear through. She told me 
to dye it!” The scorn in the tone had 
deepened to wrath. 

Marcus was thoughtful. “It’s her 
fault, isn’t it? I don’t see but she'll have 
to make it right.” He looked at Con- 
stantia, brightening. 

“She says she’s sponged hundreds 
and never had one act like this. She 
took particular pains with it—used abso- 
lutely new cotton cloth to wrap it in, for 
fear it would spot. So the fault must 
be in the goods. I got it at Corbin and 
Graves, you know. She says they’re not 
reliable. I couldn’t find the shade any- 
where else in town.” 

“Oh, they’ll make it all right.’ He 
spoke easily. 

Constantia’s face remained clouded. 
‘Miss Moody says they won’t. She says 
any reliable firm would; but they won't. 
It must have been dyed in the piece or 
some trick like that! I told her I paid 


three dollars a yard for it. But she said- 


it doesn’t make any difference. You 
can’t trust anything you get there—and 
I don’t believe you can—and it’s a judg- 
ment on me!” 

“What for?” 

“For getting what 
afford.” 

Marcus laughed. “ Providence has a 
good many things to attend to,” he sug- 
gested. 

“T shall go down and ask about it this 
afternoon,” said Constantia. 

“Tt’s just as Miss Moody said,” she 
reported. “They won’t do a° thing. 
They say she spoiled it—in the spong- 
ing.” 

—_ at last looked impressed. 
“Tt’s a pretty go,” he said reflectively. 
“You buy expensive stuff and take it to 


we _ couldn’t 
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an expensive dressmaker, and they play 
you off like this!” 

Constantia assented miserably. “I 
would rather have nothing at all,” she 
said. “ She has cut it so the streaks are 
out of sight—mostly, but I shall never 
feel respectable in it.” 

“ She says it’s the fault of the goods?” 
questioned Marcus. He roused himself 
from a brown study. 

Constantia nodded. 
a Jew firm.” 

“ And they say it’s her fault?” 

She nodded again. “They say she’s 
grown careless and trades on her reputa- 
tion.” 

“One of ’em’s responsible,” said Mar- 
cus with conviction. 

Constantia gazed in wonder at his 
countenance. 

“You look as if you were working on 
a poem,” she said. 

“T am,” responded Marcus. “ Listen. 
Do you go to each of these wicked peo- 
ple with a proposition.” 

“Proposition!” echoed Constantia, 
skeptically. 

“Say to Corbin and Graves that you 
will buy another suit off the same piece 
and that they shall recommend a tailor 
to whom you will take it to be sponged. 
If it comes back ruined, they shall take 
both pieces off your hands. If it is all 
right, you will buy them both.” 

Constantia’s face fell. “We haven’t 
money enough rt 

Marcus raised a hand. “ Don’t inter- 
rupt the flow of genius. Go to Miss 
Moody and tell her what Corbin and 
Graves have promised to do. Make her 
agree if the new piece comes out of the 
sponging all right to take the spoiled one 
off your hands.” 

Constantia looked dubious. “ She 
won't do it. It would ruin her reputation 
to own up to having spoiled it.” 

Marcus smiled. “ She won’t dare re- 
fuse. That would ruin it still more. In 
either case you are secured. If the new 
piece is spoiled, Corbin and Graves pay 
the damages; if it isn’t, the wicked Miss 
Moody pays them.” 

Constantia gazed at him, open-eyed. 
“It’s a great scheme,” she said after a 
pause. “ But it won’t work.” 

But it did. 

Miss Moody became the unwilling pos- 


“ She says they’re 
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sessor Of a yellow-streaked broadcloth 
gown, together with the information— 
thrown in by the tailor—that you must 
use old cloth for sponging, since the 
starch in new cotton is liable to come out 
and streak the goods. 


The United States 


in 
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The new gown is eminently becoming 
to Constantia and she wears it with a 
chastened air, which is likewise becom- 
ing. Marcus has risen dangerously in 
his own esteem. This is not becoming. 
It threatens, in time, to call for measures. 

NorTHAMPTON, Mass. 


the World’s Commerce 


By Dr. William P. Wilson 


DrrgcTor OF THE PHILADELPHIA COMMERCIAL MusEuM 


HE fact that the United States ex- 
ported domestic merchandise to the 
extent of $1,355,000,000 the last 

fiscal year brings us face to face with a 
problem of the most serious import—the 
maintenance of this foreign commerce, 
which has brought in its train national 
prosperity. 

Our exports are increasing in a much 
greater ratio than our imports, and, fur- 
thermore, three-fourths of our export 
trade consists of agricultural products. 
Both Germany and England largely ex- 
ceed us in the amount of their exports in 
manufactured goods. It is essential to 
a proper understanding of the situation 
which confronts us to inquire into the 
conditions which have produced this dif- 
ference in the character of the trade of 
the several nations, and into the fac- 
tors which enter into the general problem 
of the best method by which to foster and 
extend our own commerce. We shall 
find, in giving closer attention to the pre- 
ponderance in our exports of agricultural 
products, much to assure us for the fu- 
ture. Man must have food, and Nature, 
as we have seen, has provided here un- 
limited stores of it. 

Great as England is as a manufactur- 
ing nation, the time has long since passed 
when even any considerable fraction of 
her population can be supported by the 
products of her farms. Even Germany, 
with an amount of arable land many times 
greater than that in the United Kingdom, 
covers an extent of territory roughly cor- 
responding to but one American State— 
Texas. With’a geographical situation 
naturally limiting, because of climatic 
conditions, the variety of her agricultural 


products, and with a population five- 
eighths as great as our own, the farms of 
Germany, because of the tremendous in- 
dustrial growth of that country, have 
proven inadequate to supply necessary 
food. In other smaller industrial coun- 
tries the situation is the same. The sup- 
ply must be sought elsewhere. 

The United States, by reason of her 
development, and becaus2 of ready trans- 
portation facilities, forms the natural re- 
course. Tho in Russia vast stretches of 
fertile territory exist, which when culti- 
vated will add enormously to the world’s 
wheat crop, the time is still far distant 
when the character of the population and 
the means of transportation will make 
possible dangerous competition in this 
respect with our own country. For the 
same, and additional reasons, that their 
population is exceedingly meager in com- 
parison with their area, Australia and the 
Argentine, tho capable of producing an 
abundant surplus of all the products na- 
tive to the temperate zone, are unlikely to 
win from the United States any great 
proportion of their present European 
trade in food supplies. 

It is true that wheat from the Argen- 
tine and refrigerated meats from both 
that country and Australia, sold in Eu- 
rope, added considerably to their national 
income. The total, however, is small in 
comparison with similar European pur- 
chases here. 

Tropical countries under their natural 
conditions are necessarily limited in their 
agricultural exports. Valuable as the 
trade of Brazil, of the East, and of the 
West Indies is, it is not to them, but to the 
fertile regions of the temperate zones that 
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populous centers must look for bread and 
meat. 

Even so long as forty years ago the 
United States sold more than $200,000,- 
000 worth of food to other countries, 
chiefly Europe. With the increase in 
the acreage of our farms, consequent on 
the growth of the population, that sum 
has been increased from year to year, un- 
til during the year passed it reached the 
magnificent total of $900,000,000, or 62 
per cent. of our exports. 

Unless, then, all experience is at fault, 
the conclusion is inevitable, that as de- 
mands of foreign nations are increased, 
as the wants of their people become more 
intense for additional food supplies, the 
resources of this country will be drawn 
upon to a greater and greater extent. 

That there is room and to spare for 
agricultural extension within our borders 
is evident from the fact that altho there 
were 623,000,000 acres of land in farms 
when the census of 1890 was taken, but 
32 per cent. of the total land surface had 
been taken up as farming land. While a 
substantial portion of the two-thirds re- 
maining vacant was arable—a proportion 
which of course has been materially di- 
minished during the last decade—much 
of the non-arable remainder requires sim- 
ply to be irrigated to show a productivity 
as great as any in the country. 

Since, then, it is certain that the United 
States for centuries to come can and will 
supply the greater part of the food re- 
quirements of European people, as well 
as contributing materially to the larders 
of those nations which, in greater or less- 
er degree, are able to supply themselves, 
it becomes of supreme interest to us that 
the prosperity and consequent purchas- 
ing capacity of the prominent manufac- 
turing nations shall not be destroyed. 

This is a question so intimately bound 
up with our own ability to make and ex- 
port manufactured goods that it deserves 
most serious thought. Some observers 
have declared it is indeed a question 
whether it is the part of economic wis- 
dom for American manufacturers to seek 
a wider export market, which they assert 
may only be secured by displacing those 
manufacturing nations which are now 
our best customers for the products of 
the farm. 

There is, on the other hand, strong rea- 
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son for asserting that the United States 
would not be able to keep out of the in- 
ternational commercial contest, even tho 
such a policy might by some economists 
be considered wise. 

So long as human nature remains what 
it is there will prevail the desire to buy 
in the best and cheapest market. There 
will consequently be a stimulation of the 
industrial activities of that nation which 
best fulfills these requirements. Pre- 
cisely this thing has happened in the 
United States during the past decade. 
With a superabundance of all necessary 
raw material, with highly skilled and in- 
telligent labor, with surpassing mechan- 
ical appliances, due to superior inventive 
genius, it has been possible for the United 
States to produce manufactured articles 
whose merits, without further exploita- 
tion, have made them known in the four 
quarters of the globe. 

It is necessary then to consider exist- 
ing trade methods, the technique, as it 
were, of foreign trade. Of course, cer- 
tain of our great staples iike wheat, cot- 
ton and kerosene practically sell them- 
selves abroad. There, as in the case of 
kerosene, the American producer ships 
his goods to his own branches in foreign 
countries, from which they are distrib- 
uted to consumers or foreign buyers, or, 
as in the case of cotton and wheat, the 
foreign buyers purchase through their 
own branch houses located here or 
through brokers. 

When it comes to manufactured arti- 
cles our methods of procedure, with few 
exceptions, are very different. Foreign 
trade being such a new thing compara- 
tively to the American manufacturer, he 
is timorous about pushing it with vigor 
because of his lack of knowledge of for- 
eign conditions. For this reason he pre- 
fers to sell to some one of the commission 
houses, located in New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston and San Francisco, which 
houses, in turn, through their own travel- 
ers or through their branches, reach the 
foreign consumer. A few enterprising 
concerns, however, have discovered that 
with the proper knowledge of foreign 
conditions it is far more advantageous to 
push the sale of their own goods them- 
selves rather than through middlemen. 
They are beginning to learn that it is folly 
to send printed matter in English with 
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quotations in American currency and 
with weights and measures according to 
our system to countries using a different 
language, and which have the metric sys- 
tem as standard. There are many scores 
of them, however, who have not: yet 
learned this fact, and who still cling to 
the antiquated method of selling through 
the middlemen or appointing as a distrib- 
uting agent a foreign house not particu- 
larly interested in pushing the sale of 
goods. 

The German merchant’s export meth- 
ods are in direct contrast with those of 
most American merchants seeking for- 
eign trade and his success has been phe- 
nomenal. We can well afford to take a 
leaf out of his book. He first goes him- 
self or sends a trusted representative to 
the foreign field he intends to invade. 
He learns the language and studies all lo- 
cal conditions and prejudices. He finds 
out what the people want, and gives them 
what they want, instead. as is often the 
case with the English or American deal- 
er in foreign countries, of forcing upon 
them the things he thinks they should 
have. He equips himself with the neces- 
sary technical knowledge, either in the 
theoretical schools or in the school of ex- 
perience, and finally, having made himself 
master of all the necessary detailed infor- 
mation, he establishes his own concern or 
selects a capable local representative and 
pushes his goods with the same thorough- 
ness as he would cultivate trade at home. 
In the promotion then of our export 
trade we must acquire as thorough equip- 
ment. We must have, as the German 
does, great international banks with their 
headquarters at our great shipping cen- 
ters, where the long term paper of for- 
eign buyers may be discounted. We must 
have, as the German has, direct steamship 
lines to distant markets, and we must 
develop what we now possess, the ability 
to excel our foreign competitors in price 
and quality. A consular service whose 
personnel will be made up of men select- 
ed because of their qualifications, and 
whose tenure will be during good be- 
havior, would be a most important factor 
in promoting foreign trade, and there 
now seems to be a possiblity of its realiza- 
tion. A Commercial Museum, such as 
that of Philadelphia, which sends its 
agents to all parts of the world to study 


commercial conditions, and has thousands 
of correspondents scattered: over the 
globe wherever goods are sold, from the 
center of Siberia to the central part of 
Africa, and which places the information 
gathered at the disposal of enterprising 
manufacturers at cost, may do much. 
Both of these in fact have done, and are 
doing, a great deal to promote our for- 
eign trade, but with all the factors pro 
and con which have been noted in the last 
analysis, the question resolves itself into 
one of individual initiative. It is an- 
other case of the survival of the fittest, 
and the struggle is impending. 

Since the United States stands but in 
the third place as a nation exporting man- 
ufactured products, while Great Britain, 
the leader, sells in foreign markets nearly 
three times as many goods of that char- 
acter as this country, there exists a possi- 
bility for a vast extension of the foreign 
market for the products of our industries. 
But each competing country is making 
the most strenuous efforts to retain its 
present foothold and to gain increasing 
advantage. Each looks upon the United 
States as the most dangerous competitor. 
In the press and in official utterances a 
note of warning is constantly being 
sounded regarding the probability of 
American domination in foreign markets. 
Their fear is natural. This outcome is 
not only probable, but practically assured. 

No other country in the world pos- 
sesses in such abundance as the United 
States the materials of commerce. Na- 
ture has bestowed upon them a natural 
wealth unparalleled. Vast stretches of 
fertile soil assure a food supply to our 
people and a surplus to send abroad for 
countless ages to come. Scientists de- 
clare that our coal, iron and copper are 
practically inexhaustable. Gold and sil- 
ver wait only to be mined. Forests, which 
under a proper system of forestry will 
last forever, afford a constant supply of 
lumber. Reaching, as our own territory 
does, from the arctic to the tropic zones, 
few of the varied products of the earth 
are missing. No country. is essential to 
this in supplying materials. Living un- 
der a political system which calls forth 
the best and most self-reliant effort, with 
a people possessing by nature quick intel- 
ligence and the most marked inventive 
genius in the world, with the ability to 
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support increasing population indefinite- 
ly, assuring a superior labor supply in 
both artisan and executive, no single ele- 
ment is lacking to equip this country bet- 
ter than any other for success in the great 
economic struggle upon which the na- 
tions of the world are now entering. 
With these material resources, this 
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equipment, and with the astounding rec- 
ord of the past century as a criterion, no 
careful, economic observer, and no pa- 
triot, can doubt that the time is sure to 
come, and that in the near future, when 
the United States will dominate the com- 
merce of the world. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


The Safety of Foreigners in Latin 
America 


(To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT.) 

Sir: In THe INDEPENDENT of May 15th I read 
a statement to the effect that all foreigners’ 
lives and property were safe with the Latin 
Americans. 1 beg to differ. Two years ago 
we arrived in Colombia, went into the interior 
and bought a farm. We worked very hard, 
built a house, planted our trees and vegetables 
and bought some cattle. 

Then started the trouble with the natives. 
The insurgents came one night and took our 
cows, leaving us without milk, which means a 
great deal to a mother with five children. Not 
long after a small band of Government sol- 
diers surrounded the house and. with rifles 
pointed at my husband, insisted on entering. 
He, however, refused them, and after eating 
what provisions we had in the kitchen they took 
their way to the village.. 

This was quite enough for me, and I decided 
to go to the village with my family until a 
time of peace. There we fared even worse 
than on the farm. Every time troops would 
come to the village they would come into the 
yard and take my chickens, and at ‘one time 
when I remonstrated one of the men struck me 
three blows on the shoulder with his fist, caus- 


ing me to take to my bed for several days, and 
I am at present suffering great nervousness 
from the shock. 

We had a store in the village, and whenever 
the Government troops wanted any article that 
we happened to have they simply sent four 
armed men and demanded fifty pounds of fish, 
same of meat, same of sugar, and shoes for the 
troops; at one time $488 for shoes, without of- 
fering to pay one dollar. 

The worst of all, tho, was the burning of 
our house by the Government troops and the 
cutting down of our plantains, one of the main 
articles of food in Colombia, thus leaving us 
without house or food. We then sold what 
clothes we had to spare and our furniture and 
came to Barranquilla with the hope of saving 


“our lives and finding redress, but it seems our 


United States Consul can do nothing. 

We are Americans, born and brought up in 
New York, and life in a Colombian city is di- 
most unbearable. Still we have sacrificed all 
and are compelled to remain until we can earn 
enough to take us home with the experience of 
coming to a much advertised country. Where 
is redress? I am, sir, ctce., 

SopH1a SMITH. 

BaRRANQUILLA, COLOMBIA 
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Donovan Pasha 


Mr. ParKER (or shall we call him Sir 
Gilbert now?) has followed England’s 
influence around the world in search of 
literary material. The scenes of his nov- 
els and stories have been laid in nearly 
all her colonial territories. But whether 
in Australia, Canada or Egypt, he sees 
the native always from the Anglo-Saxon 
point of view. Unlike Kipling, his ge- 
nius cannot be acclimated, and retains 
some national characteristics even amid 
the most foreign surroundings. For 
while Kipling comprehended India with 
the intelligence of an Englishman, he 
wrote of her with the feeling and passion 
of a sun-baked native. Even in the jun- 
gle, where the creatures were his only 
dramatis persone, the soul in him was 
such a wild changeling that he was en- 
abled to give a wolf-gang interpretation 
of life there. And for this reason, he 
must be reckoned the superior artist of 
the two, but it also destroys that intimate 
sense of proprietorship which the Eng- 
lish people must feel in Mr. Parker’s lit- 
erary work. 

His first visit to Egypt was made in 
1889, and it was then that he determined 
to write of the life there, 

“so full of splendor and of primitive simplic- 
ity; of mystery and guilt; of cruel indolence 
and beautiful industry ; of tyranny and devoted 
slavery; of the high elements of a true democ- 
racy and the shameful practices of a false 
autocracy, all touched off by the majesty of an 
ancient charm, the nobility of remotest his- 
tory.” 

But it was not till five years ago, after his 
fourth visit, that these remarkable stories 
actually began to appear.* 

Now it so happens that since Kipling’s 
“Plain Tales from the Hills ” set a for- 
eign fashion in literature, every author 
who writes of these undeveloped or de- 
cadent races must submit to this one-man 
standard of excellence besides facing the 
almost inevitable accusation of having 
plagiarized Kipling’s highway manner of 
expression. And in these sketches of 
Egyptian life there is the usual justifi- 


* DONOVAN PasHA. By Gilbert Parker. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 





cation of such charges, a roving mav- 
erick phrase here and there that means 
nothing accurately, but suggests all the 
desperation and abandon of a white man 
facing a heathen world with a sword and 
a system of civilization. But at this 
point the resemblance between Kipling’s 
India and Parker’s Egypt ends. For in 
Egypt the situation is civil rather than 
military, and the theoretical intelligence 
of Englishmen is matched against the 
malevolent wits of Mahommedan fa- 
natics, and everything results from this 
magnificent struggle between honesty 
and duplicity, loyalty and treachery. 
Even the character of “ Donovan Pasha,” 
the little diplomatic hero of the series, is 
developed through a natural antagonism 
to Khedive rascality. ‘“ He was that rare 
type of a man who has the keenest desire 
to know all things, good or evil, tho he 
was rather fastidious when it came to 
doing them. He had the gift of keeping 
his own commandments,” says the au- 
thor, in explanation. 

And the finesse and delicacy with which 
the author has adjusted the craftiness of 
this virtuous young Talleyrand to the 
scorpion hatred of the Egyptian fel- 
laheen, and enabled him to triumph over 
Mouffetish greed and Mudir treachery 
does not suggest the vulgarly incredible, 
but rather establishes the psychic accura- 
cy of his interpretations. 

Still, one cannot help wondering what 
Mr. Parker would have done in Egypt 
without “ Dicky Donovan ” and his com- 
panions. The Sphinx smile of these peo- 
ple covers a desert fierceness of spirit, a 
religious madness with a dagger’s edge, 
a cruelty that is joyous. And left to 
themselves there is something hideously 
natural in the way the strong survive the 
weak. There is too much dead-sure fa- 
tality and not enough sensation to give 
the artist a fair chance. A camel and a 
robber sheik on the edge of the desert,— 
that paints nearly all there was of mod- 
ern Egypt till the “money barbars of 
Europe ” undertook to work out her sal- 
vation. 

But the introduction of English sensi- 
bilities and British justice complicates 
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the situation, and stalks grim tragedies 
out of what was before only a part of the 
natives’ inhuman natural ardor. And 
here the author finds those contrasts be- 
tween Oriental and Occidental person- 
alities and characteristics upon which his 
art seems so entirely to depend. The 
failure of Englishmen to grasp the sub- 
tlety of the East, where dissimulation is 
the ruling genius, makes assassinations 
and treachery eminent upon every page. 
The jury of desert warriors, whose cour- 
age is a sort of religious madness which 
calls for sacrifice more than for victory, 
rages like a sudden storm of swords 
around the steady advance of the English 
troops, whose heroism is founded upon a 
well trained stolidity. And all this has 
been portrayed in these studies of Egyp- 
tian life, if not with the headlong impetu- 
osity of Kipling’s genius, at least with 
the intelligence and skill of a gifted art- 
ist, and for one we doubt whether some 
of them are surpassed by Kipling’s best 
Indian nightmare tales. 


sz 
The Vultures 


By no means a great book, The Vul- 
tures is unmistakably a good one in that 
its story is interesting, well written and 
of a brisk and sustained movement.* 
One can imagine Stevenson as delighting 
in such a tale as this—a tale mainly hav- 
ing to do with the lustier sides of life, 
involving hazardous adventures on sea 
and land and giving occasion for much 
display of high, manly courage and loy- 
al, patriotic devotion. One of Poland’s 
several futile efforts to rise and reclaim 
her liberty is made to serve as the axis 
upon which Mr. Merriman’s little sphere 
of fiction effectually revolves, and “ The 
Vultures ” are those emissaries -from for- 
eign lands, those storm-bird diplomats 
belonging to the secret service of inter- 
ested Powers, whose mission it is to scent 
out aproaching conflict and batten upon 
its opportunities. 

Thus Joseph P. Mangles, figuring as 
the American “ Vulture,” encounters the 
Englishman, Reginald Cartoner, on 
board ship en route for the scene of ac- 
tion, and immediately the two, mainly by 
methods of conversational exclusion and 





*Tne VruitTures. Ky Henry Seton Merriman. 
New ‘ork: Harper & Bros. $1.50. 
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characteristic suggestion, command the 
readers’s attention, to hold it fast to the 
end. A brilliant French representative, 
Paul Deulin by name, also figures. con- 
spicuously in the narrative, and let it be 
understood right here that Mr. Merri- 
man’s men and women demonstrate 
themselves triumphantly—that is to say, 
they are not satisfied to travel merely 
upon the strength of his say-so to the 
effect that they are brilliant or sagacious 
or debonair, as the case may prove, but 
they actually achieve the distinction of 
being so by virtue of their own words 
and acts. 

Captain Cable is a seaman after one’s 
own heart, and the description of the 
transshipping of contraband cargo (am- 
munition for the proposed rebellion) 
from his craft to that of Captain Peter- 
sen in the dangerous, fog-haunted shal- 
lows off the Holland coast is graphic 
enough to excite the interest of the most 
adventure-hardened reader and whet his 
appetite for more. 

Two threads of romance,- mere films 
they are, appear amid the harsher stuff 
of this well-woven tale: that of Cartoner 
and the Polish Princess Wanda, which 
is characteristic of both and yet which 
strikes the reader as being a trifle tim- 
idly and impersonally described, and that 
of Prince Mark Bukaty, Wanda’s broth- 
er and a conspirator for the freedom of 
Poland, for the thoroughly unworthy 
American girl, Nettie Cahere, which lat- 
ter passion, as the young man feels it, is 
altogether more human and convincing. 

If any charge is to be brought against 
the tale at all it must be for the general 
haziness and uncertainty which sur- 
rounds the plot which the Bukatys and 
their co-conspirators are hatching. 
Everything is suggested, little actually 
occurs. Cartoner and Deulin meet and 
converse in cryptic fashion and separate 
and communicate by cipher. There are 
mysteries on every side—stealthy appear- 
ances arid reappearances and inopportune 
stumblings on guarded secrets—but they 
do not seem to converge to any one point 
of burning interest and no climax is 
achieved that appears actually worthy of 
all the trouble. To be sure the plotted 
uprising is a fiasco, but it would appear 
that even its failure might have been 
turned to more dramatic account. Still, 
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keeping its somewhat ineffectual finish 
always in mind, The Vultures is decided- 
ly worth while, and let the reader make 
sure of having a pencil in hand what 
time he takes up the book, for he will 
certainly want it if he happens to be of 
the sort that enjoys making note of a 
particularly happy knack at phrasing and 
an extraordinarily clever wit. 


& 


The Religion of the Teutons 


SaussayeE’s The Religion of the Teu- 
tons certainly compares well with the 
two previous volumes of the projected 
series of “Handbooks on the History of 
Religions,” edited by Professor Morris 
Jastrow, Jr., of the University of Penn- 
sylvania.* Like E. W. Hopkins’ “ The 
Religion of India,” and Dr. Jastrow’s 
“The Religion of Babylonia and Assy- 
ria,” Saussaye’s work is not, nor does it 
profess to be, a popular treatise of the 
materials of religion, in this case Teu- 
tonic religion, discovered by scholars. 
Intended, in accordance with the scope 
of the whole series, for the specialist or 
the student of the historical aspects of re- 
ligions, Saussaye’s critical review of the 
results of scholarly research maintains 
throughout a judicial poise that ought to 
make it a welcome book to the small body 
of mythologists. It is no doubt a matter 
of regret that the author should thus 
have limited the circle of his readers; 
for the subject is one that, differently 
presented, would appeal strongly to the 
educated layman. As we read the vol- 
ume it seems to us that its writer has 
overestimated the difficulties which the 
student of Teutonic mythology has to 
face, and that to this fact we must ascribe 
not only the extremely technical otgani- 
zation of the material, but also the au- 
thor’s apparent shyness of constructive 
attempts in his critical analysis. When 
Saussaye declares that “at the present 
moment there is at least as much need of 
arranging the material already at hand 
and of presenting the picture of Teu- 
tonic paganism as of searching for new 
material ’—the best modern scholarship 
in every field of research must cordially 
give its approval. But unfortunately the 





* THE RELIGION OF THE TEUTONS. By P. D. 
Chantcpie de la Saussaye, Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Leiden. Translated from the Dutch by 
Bert J. Vos, Boston; Ginn & Co, 


author presents no picture. He does in- 
deed gather and arrange the material se 
that the skilled reader is able to recon- 
struct therefrom his own picture of this 
paganism. 

Quite in spirit with this exegetical, 
rather than synthetic, character of Saus- 
saye’s criticism is the emphasis placed 
upon the history of the study of Teutonic 
mythology. The entire first half of the 
volume is devoted to this subject. How... 
ever valuable as a compendium for the 
student this detailed review of the de- 
velopment of mythology as a science may 
be it is distinctly out of place in the pres- 
ent volume, the more so since the neces- 
sary features of this development could 
readily have been stated in connection 
with the extensive. bibliography at the 
close of the book. The detail with which 
the history of this study is set forth had 
far better been transferred to the second 
half of the book and the discussion of 
mythological material. As it is, the 
amount of space devoted to a relatively 
unimportant subject has forced the au- 
thor into an all too abbreviated statement 
of the very pith of his theme and has 
thereby not infrequently laid him open 
to the charge of lacking either convic- 
tions or the courage of his convic- 
tions. This is perhaps most noticeable 
in the chapter dealing with folklore 
(Chap. XI), in which Saussaye confines 
his attention to customs and institutions 
omitting any detailed discussion of the 
mythological value of “ Marchen” or 
tales and stories of the folk. That the 
importance of these stories for the study 
of mythology has been overestimated is 
unquestionably true, but this fact does 
not justify Saussaye’s convenient slight- 
ing thereof. 

For the student of mythology, however, 
the book is on the whole one of the best 
that have come to our attention. Alto- 
gether praiseworthy is the guarded inter- 
pretation of myths and myth forms as 
nature-myths. Here Saussaye seems to 
us to speak with conviction and to strike 
a happy mean between the extremes to 
which scholars have gone both in ex- 
plaining myths as interpretations of 
natural phenomena and in rejecting all 
such explanations. On the other hand, 
Saussaye’s disclaimer of the presence of 
deeper sentiment or ethical thought in 
Teutonic mythology (¢. g. in Chap. 
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XXII),seems to be somewhat too sweep- 
ing, tho we freely admit that the material 
as adduced and organized strongly sup- 
ports his view. It is, however, to our 
mind highly questionable whether the 
distinction drawn between “ original,” 
“genuine” myth-elements and _ poetic 
embellishments deserves the importance 
attached to it by Saussaye in his process 
of elimination. For one may well ask 
whether these so-called “genuine” or 
“ original ” elements were not themselves 
at some stage of their development as 
truly the work of an earlier poetic fancy 
as were the later fabrications of the 
scalds. Indeed, who shall venture to say 
what constitutes “genuineness” or 
“originality ” in mythological concep- 
tions, or by what criteria it is to be deter- 
mined, until we shall come to know, if 
that be ever possible, the origin of myth- 
formation or even the exact nature of a 
myth? Saussaye, at any rate, does not 
venture to enlighten us on any of these 
points. 

The final results of the book may be 
said to be negative rather than positive. 
From a mass of often contradictory and 
nearly always varied views and theories 
Saussaye has mainly sought to present 
only that which may pass unquestioned. 
This remnant of positive knowledge is 
so meager that the work of mythologists 
of the last century might seem wasted 
and the final conclusion to be that we can 
know nothing of Teutonic paganism. 
Tho in this destructive criticism the book 
seems to us to overreach the mark ‘it 
has at least cleared the atmosphere of 
much that obstructed scholarly insight. 
and has furthermore the distinct merit of 
pointing out the specific difficulties in the 
pathway of the student while at the same 
time suggesting and occasionally prac- 
tically illustrating the principle of inves- 
tigation which seems alone capable of 
leading to positive results. 


2 
The Story of the Mormons 


It seems quite certain that the Latter 
Day Saints will not pass a vote of thanks 
to William Alexander Linn in recogni- 
tion of his history of their rise and prog- 
ress.* What Mr. Linn says about the 


*“THe STrory or THE Mormons.” From the 
Date of Their O im to the Year 1901. By Wil- 
liam Alevander New York: The Macmillan 

$4.00 net. 
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general worthlessness of the Smiths, and 
especially about Joseph Smith, Jr., and 
the fraudulent character of his pretended 
“ revelations,” is not by any means new 
to the American ‘public, but he has given 
his exposure special value and authority 
by calling in the Mormons themselves as 
witnesses and using their unguarded 
statements to show that the relation they 
now make as to the origin of their “ re- 
ligion ” was an afterthought. 

Mr. Linn has examined a vast amount 
of material and is to be congratulated on 
the use that he has made of it. He is 
calm, dispassionate, painstaking and re- 
lentless. He summons his witnesses by 
hundreds and allows them to testify only 
concerning matters about which they 
have absolute knowledge. The book 
published in the earliest days of Mor- 
monism containing the recollections of 
Joe Smith’s mother, and which Brigham 
Young afterward tried to suppress be- 
cause of its unconscious revelations of 
the fraud, is a powerful weapon in the 
hands of Mr. Linn, and the earliest pub- 
lished Mormon newspapers, books and 
magazines have given him great help. 

Here is a picture of the Mormon 
“ prophet ” as he appeared ‘to the people 
of Palmyra, N. Y.: 


“Every one knew him as Joe Smith. He 
had lived in Palmyra a few years previous to 
my going there from Rochester. Joe was the 
most ragged, lazy fellow in the place, and 
that is saying a good deal.. He was about 
twenty-five years old. I can see him now in 
my mind’s eye with his torn and patched 
trousers held to his form by a pair of sus- 
penders made out of sheeting, with his calico 
shirt as dirty and black as the earth, and his 
uncombed hair sticking through the holes in 
his old battered hat. In winter I used to pity 
him, for his shoes were so old and worn out 
that he must have suffered in the snow and 
slush; yet Joe had a jovial, easy, don’t care 
way about him that made him a lot of warm 
friends. I never knew so ignorant a 
man as Joe to have such a fertile imagination. 
He never could tell a common occurrence in 
his daily life without embellishing the story 
with his imagination; yet I remember that he 
was grieved one day when old Parson Reed 
told Joe that he was going to hell for his lying 
habits.” 

This testimony comes from Daniel Hen- 
dix, who set type and read proofs for 
the Mormon Bible. 

Joe Smith and his: father were mystery 
men for years before the pretended dis- 
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covery of the gold plates with the “ Book 
of Mormon” inscribed upon them. They 
used hazel wands to find underground 
springs of watet, and Joe Smith had 
what he called a “ peek” stone, by gaz- 
ing at which he could see, as he claimed, 
the location of lost articles and also 
where buried treasure was hidden. Later 
this became a “ Seer ” stone and it finally 
turned into the spectacles by means of 
which, as Smith declared, he was able 
to translate the “reformed Egyptian ” 
writing found on the plates. 

The Story of the Mormons narrates 
their wanderings very fully and describes 
the bloody encounters they had with their 
neighbors and the authorities at various 
points before they went to Utah. 

The power of the Mormon priesthood 
was never greater than it is to-day, Mr. 
Linn declares. Their women are the 
strongest upholders of polygamy, which 
is only kept in abeyance and will be prac- 
ticed again as soon as possible. The 
Church numbers 300,000 members now 
and has 1,400 missionaries out prose- 
lyting. 

a 
Psychic Research and the Gospel Miracles, 
By Rev. Edward Macomb Duff, M.A., 
and Thomas Gilchrist Allen, M.D. New 
York: Thomas Whitaker, $1.50. 

The subject of this book is attractive 
and timely. Psychic research ought to 
have something to say about the Gospel 
miracles, and its word ought to be inter- 
esting. If the research is thorough and 
the results certain the effect on the cred- 
ibility of the miracles must be important. 
Harnack has declared that science has 
made many miracles more credible; 
“but,” he adds, “ that a man walked on 
water, or a dead person was brought to 
life by a word, we shall never again be- 
lieve.” It is entirely possible that psy- 
chic research will some day disprove that 
prophecy. If we could admit the con- 
clusions of this book we should have to 
declare it already disproved. But we are 
not able to admit them. Messrs. Duff 
and Allen compose their chapter, “ We 
speak that we do know,” of recitals of 
the stock performances of old-time spirit- 
ualists. They attach weight to the dec- 
laration of a hospital superintendent that 
he saw the spirit of a man come up over 
the screens which were about his head, 
“like a cloud of blue smoke.” The dis- 
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credited credulities of Sir William 
Crookes, the distinguished chemist, are 
declared highly important. This is not the 
sort of psychic research on which to base 
important conclusions on the character 
of the works of Jesus and the credibility 
of the Gospel miracles. It is doubtful if 
people will ever give credence to: any- 
thing that:has to do with mediums with 
darkened rooms and cabinets and rap- 
pings and slate-writing. Certainly there 
must be no suggestion of the amateur 
about the science of the men who are to 
persuade us to these beliefs. However, 
this volume is often as interesting and 
thrilling as a ghost story, even if it is im- 
potent to change belief or affect conduct. 


ea 


The Moors. By Budgett Meakin. 
York: The Macmillan Co., $5.00. 


Good books on Morocco are exceed- 
ingly rare and this which Mr. Budgett 
Meakin has given us, entitled The 
Moors, will find a place waiting for it 
in all important libraries. It is a large 
handsome volume, well illustrated, and 
has a good index and glossary. Mr. 
Meakin’s is no surface view of the coun- 
try that he describes. Hewas for a period 
editor of The Times of Morocco and has 
spent years collecting his material, much 
of the time in native dress, traveling in 
the interior of the country, seeing and 
hearing what none but faithful Moslems 
are supposed to see and hear. His pur- 
pose has been serious and his work is 
thorough. The true Moors, he declares, 
are Berbers, hill men, and their native 
home is the Atlas Mountains. He adds: 


“The pure Morocco Moor still lives in his 
tent on the plains, and has few wants un- 
known to his ancestors. His gun and its 
accessories, his tea, his sugar, his candles, 
with a few foreign textiles and nick-nacks, 
sum up the innovations with the exception of 
which he lives the life of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob.” 

Mr. Meakin dissipates many errors con- 
cerning the Moors and calls on us to 
abandon some opinions which appeared 
to be well founded. He denies that they 
are decadent and contends (p. 189) that 


“The popular estimate of their achieve- 
ments when Masters of Spain is very much 
exaggerated—sufficient allowance not. being 
made for the employment of foreign workmen 
and the bleeding of a subject-nation—and, in 
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the second place, sufficient allowance is not 
made for the repressive influence of a corrupt 
and mercenary government on all exercises of 
either skill or taste.” 


The objection to the supposition that 
foreign workmen were of great assist- 
ance to the Moors in Spain is that Moor- 
ish art has such strong individuality, 
while Moorish architecture is unique. 
We fear, therefore, that credit for the 
Alhambra must be allowed to remain 
with the Moors. As to the wonderfully 
skilled Moorish leech of medieval story 
Mr. Meakin thinks he was usually a Jew 
with an Arab name. There is not one 
native doctor worthy of the name in all 
Morocco to-day, he declares. 


ms 


A Way of Escape. By Graham Travers. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., $1.50. 

There are only two or three sins in 
the world. All other evil-doings are but 
variations of these. Thus it happens 
that in the literature of fiction we always 
find the same old crimes dramatized. 
But whether the author’s art is a wicked 
intellectual sorcery or a wholesome in- 
terpretation of human nature depends 
upon the point from which he views the 
subject. In A Way of Escape we have 
the triumph of a selfless life, based upon 
the old tragedy of a woman’s fall. And 
the slow recovery of one half her nature 
is like the striving of a winged spirit 
linked to the body of death. Very wise- 
ly the author refuses to dwell upon the 
unhappy episode or the circumstances 
leading to it, but her story deals with 
the results of it, drawn and tightened 
like the bonds of fate through the long 
suffering after years. And that which 
distinguishes this novel from others of 
its class is the fact that when repentance 
has drawn the woman’s face into a white 
prayer line of peace time has also added 
to her that impersonal wisdom of life by 
which she comprehends the true part she 
played in the temptation and bravely as- 
sumes her share of the blame. Now the 
conventional way of disposing of such 
transgressions in fiction is by casting 
them upon the man’s shoulders and mak- 
ing of the woman a ewe lamb sacrifice 
to his villainy. But here we have a 
more philosophical interpretation of the 
situation. Both are victims and both 
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are somehow chastened into a sad hero- 
ism by the consequences of their own 
evil doings. There is no cheap senti- 
mentality in the development of the 
characters, and frém~ start to finish 
the author writes in an ascending scale 
of thought. She sets forth principles 
of living that conquer the evil lying 
in our fallow dust and send us far 
up the ladders to heaven. To our 
way of thinking this story, which begins 
in materialism and ends in a wise com- 
prehension of spirituality, is a sort of 
modern “ Scarlet Letter,” lacking, of 
course, in Hawthorne’s matchless style, 
but not to be despised either as literature 


or as a moral. 
& 


The One Before. By Barry Pain. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, $1.25. 

This novel is a comedy of errors re- 
sulting from the magic effects of an an- 
cient ring that was supposed to impart 
to each wearer the personality of the per-. 
son who wore it before. Thus when the 
meek young wife of a tyrannical husband 
wears it and receives forthwith the char- 
acter and disposition of a lion tamer the 
effect upon their domestic stage is divert- 
ing,to say the least of it. And while there 
is no literary standard for judging such 
a farce, it is not without interest as a 
means of relaxation or amusement. 


5 


Bible Characters : Stephen to Timothy. By 
Alexander Whyte. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Co., $1.25. 


This is the fifth series of Dr. Whyte’s 
Bible biographical sketches, the outcome 
of the remarkable mid-week meetings at 
Free St. George’s, Edinburgh. Not 
many ministers give sufficient prepara- 
tion to such addresses to make them 
worthy of publication, and it would hard- 
ly seem that these of Dr. Whyte would 
be in demand to the extent of five vol- 
umes. They are innocent of criticism 
and somewhat imaginative in statement 
of facts, but are found useful from their 
spiritual earnestness, their sympathy 
with the problems and burdens of every- 
day life, and their wealth of anecdote 
from the whole range of biography. The 
present volume is taken up principally 
with Paul. 
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“EDITORIALS 


The Coal Strike Conference 


AT the conference in Washington, the 
American public, represented by the 
President, appealed to the patriotism of 
the contending parties in the coal strike, 
pointing out the heavy burden of respon- 
sibility resting upon them, and urging 
them to make sacrifices for the general 
good. We believe that the President 
iaithfully represented the American peo- 
ple in that earnest appeal. In response, 
the miners on strike, speaking through 
their chosen agent, promptly offered to 
submit the whole controversy to arbitra- 
tion. They were ready to attempt an 
adjustment of differences by conferring 
directly with the mine-owners. If a set- 
tlement could not be reached in that way, 
they were willing to leave the whole mat- 
ter to a tribunal named by the President 
himself, and to abide by its decision. 
This offer they put in writing: 


“We propose that the issues culminating in 
this strike shall be referred to you and a 
tribunal of your own selection; and we agree 
to accept your award upon all or any of the 
questions involved.” 


It wili be observed that this is quite com- 
prehensive ; it includes even the question 
of recognizing the union. Then the 
mine-owners, or the coal railroad com- 
panies, set forth their views at great 
length and with much bitterness of spirit, 
denouncing the miners’ union as an un- 
lawful organization, demanding that the 
Government should compel the disinte- 
gration of it bysuits under the Anti-Trust 
law and by injunctions, and urging that 
the army be used in Pennsylvania to re- 
strain the union from acts of violence. 
Two or three of them also offered to per- 
mit a reference to the local judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas of any griev- 
ance arising at a colliery and not ad- 
justed by agreement at that colliery be- 
tween the men and the managers of the 
same. 

Reviewing the record of the confer- 
ence, we cannot say that the mine-owners 
have bettered themselves in the opinion 
of the public. As from the beginning, so 


in this instance they have utterly failed 
to understand and measure public senti- 
ment; and they have deepened the pre- 
vailing impression that they regard that 
sentiment with somewhat contemptuous 
indifference. It is unwise and futile for 
them to war against the organization of 
iabor. Such war savors of a kind of 
medievalism or feudalism that is sug- 
gested also by President Baer’s letter 
about “ the Christian men to whom God 
in His infinite wisdom has given the con- 
trol of the property interests of the coun- 
try.” Labor unions are here to stay; 
their existence must be recognized, just 
as that of Trusts, possibly in the coal in- 
dustry, must be. If they ought to be 
prosecuted as unlawful combinations, 
under the Sherman act, there must also 
be suits against many combinations of 
employing producers, such as the Steel 
Rail Association, for example, a com- 
plete monopoly, fixing prices and allot- 
ting output, and existing in violation of 
that act. 

Violence in the mining region should 
be prevented, by all the force which the 
State can exercise, if such force be 
needed. But it is not clear that the pres- 
ence there of a large body of troops 
would induce the certificated miners to 
desert their union and resume work. The 
mine-owners appear to rely upon the as- 
sumption that these miners would leave 
the union and come to them if they could 
have protection. There is testimony to 
the contrary. But the few miners who 
are at work should be fully protected. 

The new proposition for the reference 
of grievances to local judges of the Court 
of Common Pleas deserves some atten- 
tion. But it will not be accepted, be- 
cause the use of this method would tend 
to break down the union, and because 
varying decisions—for separate collier- 
ies—would prevent. uniformity with re- 
spect to conditions which may reason- 
ably be required to be uniform. The 
miners see in it no promise of relief. 
The mine-owners’ apparent desire for 
purely local judgments is in harmony 
with their objection to President Mitch- 
ell because his home is in Illinois. But 
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do not some of the coal railroad presi- 
dents live in New York, together with 
the capitalists whose interests are poten- 
tial in the industry ; and are not the deci- 
sions of the companies made in this city? 

There was nothing conciliatory in the 
attitude of the mine-owners at the con- 
ference, and no advance toward a settle- 
ment appears to have been made at the 
meeting. But something was accom- 
plished, because the President’s deep in- 
terest, the miners’ proposition, the rejec- 
tion of it by the mine-owners and the re- 
fusal of the latter to make any concession 
satisfactorily affecting the issues in- 
volved, have enlightened and stimulated 
public opinion and concentrated upon the 
controversy that moral sentiment of the 
nation to which we may look for the in- 
fluence that will solve the problem. The 
President has done his duty, but he does 
not now withdraw from the case. He 
has been advised that he has no author- 
ity to intervene, and that there is no 
ground for a resort to the courts by the 
Executive. But his influence is not yet 
exhausted.. What he will do we do not 
know, but we are confident that he will 
do what he can. 

We do not see how anything would be 
gained by a special session of Congress. 
The tariff on coal amounts to little, the 
time is not ripe for compulsory arbitra- 
tion, opposed as it is by organized labor 
as well as by employers. The attitude 
of the mine-owners prevents the appoint- 
ment of an Arbitration Tribunal or Com- 


mission; and for such information as the . 


President needs he can look to Commis- 
sioner Wright, who has already made 
one investigation. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should make a thor- 
ough inquiry as to the relations and 
charges of the coal railroad companies. 
For the present, responsibility for action 
rests upon Governor Stone, who should 
preserve order in his State at any cost. 
If he protects citizens in their rights, 
everybody will soon know whether the 
strikers really want to surrender and are 
restrained by fear. 

It is the duty of the mine-owners 
either to make the slight concession 
which would long ago have caused a set- 
tlement, or to accept arbitration. They 
should have consented to the appoint- 
ment of a tribunal by the President. If 
they are really so convinced that their 
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cause is just and so confident that their 
position can be fully supported by evi- 
dence, why should they have any mis- 
givings as to any decision that judges 
selected by Mr. Roosevelt would make? 

In rejecting arbitration they are in the 
wrong. If they intend to stay there, it 
is the duty of all good citizens to exert 
their influence in all possible ways 
against a policy so unwise and so blind to 
the misery impending. An earnest me- 
morial published by a committee of rep- 
resentative citizens of New York, urging 
conciliation and asking for the immedi- 
ate selection of mediators by both par- 
ties, points to the action that should be 
taken in every city and village that is 
now, at the beginning of the cold season, 
menaced by the withdrawal of its fuel 
supply. pe 


New York Democratic Platform 


THE startling feature of the Demo- 
cratic State platform in New York is 
the demand for Federal ownership and 
operation of the anthracite coal mines 
This plank is startling, because it is so 
incompatible with the remainder of the 
pronouncements. It is like a false plat- 
form built out to the middle of the audi- 
ence for the speakers, while the bulk of 
the party is gathered to the rear on the 
main platform. It is not even a conces- 
sion to the radical wing of the Demo- 
cratic party, since the watchword of this 
wing is not socialism, but abolition of 
special privileges. This wing favors 
public ownership only where this is nec- 
essary to do away with special privileges. 
The difference between the conservative 
and radical wings of the party is simply 
a difference in the extent to which they 
carry their diagnosis. The conserva- 
tives see only one kind of special priv- 
ilege, that afforded by the protective tar- 
iff, whereas the radicals see also the spe- 
cial privileges in railroad discrimina- 
tions and in State and local taxation. 

The platform adopted at Saratoga is 
strictly conservative, in that it has noth- 
ing to say of freight discriminations as 
a cause of the trusts which it denounces, 
but restricts its animadversions to the 
tariff. The plank on the anthracite trust 
is no exception to this conservation. It 
is not a radical plank, it is only an im- 
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practicable appeal to the odds and ends 
of the dissatisfied, thrown out unex- 
pectedly in the emergency of a great 
strike and high prices for coal. 

Suppose this plank were actually 
adopted by Congress and the anthracite 
mines were purchased and operated by 
the Government. The railroads, still re- 
maining private property, could continue 
to charge three times as much for haul- 
ing anthracite coal as they charge for 
hauling bituminous coal. If any anal- 
ogy can be drawn from their charges to 
the Government for hauling the mails 
the Government would certainly pay as 
much as, if not more than, the rates now 
charged. 

To make Government ownership of 
mines effective, therefore, the Govern- 
ment would be compelled at once to reg- 
ulate freight rates by law and not by con- 
tract. This might possibly be done by 
giving the Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioners more power, but it would 
more effectively be done by Government 
ownership. 

But with Government ownership or 
regulation of the railroads Government 
ownership of the mines is superfluous. 
The anthracite control is mainly, if not 
solely, the creature of the railroads. 
The high rates and the allotment of cars 
have forced the independents to sell out 
or to come to terms, and now all the coal 
is sold through a single agency con- 
trolled by the roads. The railroads in 
monopolizing this business have prac- 
tically, if not formally, violated the 
constitution of Pennsylvania, violated 
the Interstate Commerce law and con- 
temned the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The coal monopoly is not the 
outcome of natural laws of economic 
production, but is the outcome of con- 
tinued violation of laws designed to pro- 
tect the users of a monopoly service such 
as railways. To demand Government 
ownership of coal mines rather than 
Government ownership of railways is to 
reverse the order of economic depend- 
ence. A much stronger plank would 
have been one calling first upon the 
President to proceed against the rail- 
roads for violating the Interstate Com- 
merce law, then for increased power for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and finally, if these should fail, for Gov- 
ernment ownership of the railroads. 
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Happy October 


AUTUMN has none of the tastes of 
spring and summer. The earlier months 
take charge of the garden and orchards, 
the fertile fields and the open places; 
but autumn goes to the thickets, and lays 
all her thought and care on the wild 
waysides. Now it is that the ugly things 
become beautiful—the ugliest are the 
most beautiful. Perhaps we did not no- 
tice what was going on all summer in 
the way of mossing old logs, and lichen- 
ing boggy spots; but now the color 
flames out to glorify every old stump 
and bits of marshes and the neglected hill- 
sides, until they surpass orchards and 
gardens. In these days one wishes to 
live in the woods. The smell of beech 
leaves, as they brown, is the most deli- 
cious fragrance in the world. Zigzag 
rail fences are crimson and gold with 
Virginia creeper, and the stone heaps are 
piled up with scarlet and brown, and 
great bunches.of white where the clema- 
tis creeps with the bittersweet. -All this 
glorification of the wilderness is a new 
wonder every year. Never are the same 
combinations of color, but infinite va- 
riety. June has no shrub that compares 
with a row of ash trees purpling in Sep- 
tember. 

A week later and the woodbine is still 
wrapping affectionately the tall elm and 
hanging down in festoons of scarlet. 
The sumac still illuminates knolls near 
the forest, and fringes the hillsides with 
dashes of fire; but the colors are fading 
and the leaves are dropping. Bitter- 
sweet still hangs its locks of gold over 
precipices, or spreads them on the rocky 
ledges. There is just a breath of weari- 
ness in the atmosphere, and we see that 
nature is getting ready to put away her 
tools. We drive along the valley roads, 
and on both sides the hills are a pa- 
limpsest. The goldenrod has become a 
calm and peaceful brown, where swarms 
of bees hurriedly collect their latest 
stores. Activity is passing into restful- 
ness, and the dreamy haze of autumn has 
displaced the clear sunny atmosphere of 
summer. One week more and the water 
maples are touched with flames that vie 
with the rich red of the Northern Spy 
and the Baldwin. There is no work any 
longer anywhere, except that in the corn 
field and in the orchard—everywhere 
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gathering and storing for winter. Eng- 
lish trees, true to instinct, are still green ; 
but even with them you see a touch of 
russeting. They are getting tired of 
growing longer than their Yankee neigh- 
bors. The Scotch elm drops now and 
then a weary leaf. The Norway maples 
are beginning to discard that wonderful 
green of their summer dress for the so- 
ber overwhelming canary yellow. So 
deep, so true is this color that under- 
neath one of these trees there is a little 
sunset all its own—a quiet halo, like that 
which rests in-the West when the sun is 
just below the horizen. The willows and 
birches have locked up their looms, and 
the ashes have only here and there a 
bunch of brown belated leaves. We go 
to the river bottoms and pull great 
bunches of cardinal flowers. Wild 


grapes, as purple as those of Eschol, be- 
wilder the leafless trees with the foliage 
that they wrap about the bared limbs. 
The leaves of maples come down with 
dreamy irresolution. 

We have called it happy October ; and 
this it is, in spite of the departure of the 


birds and the wonderful quiet that set- 
tles down throughout nature. In all the 
world there are no happier places than 
a farmer’s orchard in picking time and 
his corn field in husking time, if he be a 
forehanded farmer. In the orchard 
Spitzenburgs hang crimson globes all 
through the branches, and the baskets 
are steadily pouring burdens of pippins 
into barrels for market. It is curious 
how far one can hear the hollow sound 
that is made by the most careful handling 
of apple-barrels. Clear across the valley 
comes the rat tat tat of the hammer that 
fastens in the head, or that makes sure 
that the empty barrels are thoroughly 
clean. Now fill them, with frequent shak- 
ings, a little overful of clean red Bald- 
wins, and then press down the head into 
the chines, and with a joyous drive of 
the hoops the barrel is ready for England 
or Germany. It should be as honest as 
the Stars and Stripes to tell of the indus- 
try and the honor of the American peo- 
ple. Which is most beautiful the piles 
of Jonathans and Golden Pippins, or the 
heaps of yellowcorn that are being tossed 
together in the adjacent fields? At any 
rate, the year seems proud of its work, 
and the sun looks down encouragingly 
on the harvesters. Both apples and corn 
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indicate the very supremest results of 
man’s co-operation with physical nature ; 
each marks an evolution of nature that 
needed the intelligent guidance of man’s 
brain. From grass we get Indian corn, 
and from the wild thorn apple we have 
created the King and the Nonesuch. 
Happy is the farmer who gets full both 
his barn and his cellar—enough, and 
something over. He will reach out his 
surplus to the world’s market, and it shall 
be an excuse for honest commercial ex- 
pansion—the expansion of Anglo-Saxon 
achievement. 

Meanwhile the birds have nearly all! 
left us, or are ready to go. The catbird 
still makes his presence known as he flits 
about in the bushes, but he has not sung 
a note since August. He will stay with 
us until this golden weather is gone, and 
then he will not leave without a day or 
two of soft sweet farewell notes. Rob- 
ins have been on the way southward for 
at least two months. They are optimis- 
tic birds. They never worry; and, if a 
few of them are left here all winter, they 
will manage to make themselves com- 
fortable. The blue jay sits on the top of 
a tall charred stump, in a canopy of gold, 
and shouts his determination to defy the 
weather and stay through the winter. 
Birds of passage go over invariably from 
the North, and drop down occasionally 
to take a meai of berries on our moun- 
tain ash trees. 

For some reason people who adorn 
their homes with great care omit to plant 
for the autumn months. So it comes 
about that wild places are more beautiful 
than cultivated. Those who wish to sur- 
round their houses with autumn colors 
have at hand, all through our Northern 
States, the best material in the world. 
The sumac, the Virginia creeper, the 
wild clematis and the water maples can 
all be domesticated and used with great 
freedom. The sumac is one of our best 
shrubs, because it is beautiful in berry 
and in foliage as well; but it drops its 
leaves early, unless given a strong soil, 
where its roots will not speedily get 
dried. The Japan ampelopsis may dis- 
place our Virginia creeper on brick and 
stone buildings; but not on stone piles 
and old fences. The water maple, which 
makes our swamps so glorious, will grow 
even better on high land, provided it is 
kept well mulched. It will grow to be 
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thirty feet high and twenty feet in diam- 
eter, and in October becomes a great 
beacon light of color. Add to these two 
or three Buffam pears, and you will get 
about your doors as much scarlet and 
crimson as you desire. For the richest 
golden color have at least one great Nor- 
way maple. 

October is the sunset of the year—as 
golden as the sun itself. It fills us as it 
fills all things with the spirit of content. 
We have no longer to fret over possibili- 
ties; the harvests are already won. There 
are no more droughts to fear; no more 
storms to anticipate; no anxiety to com- 
bat with hope. Naturally our content 
ripens into thanksgiving. The Lord’s 
Prayer ceases to be a petition, and be- 
comes an expression of joy. The heavens 
and the earth need only to be filled with 
the presence of him in whom we live and 
move and have our being. 


& 


Exeunt the Five Civilized Tribes 


It is only a little over four years since 


the wedge of the “ Curtis Act ” was first 
driven into the Five Civilized Tribes in 
the Indian Territory, yet now they are 
in fragments and each fragment is a 
United States citizen. Five years earlier 
the “ Dawes Commission ” had been set 
to work to determine the lawful members 
of the tribes, to negotiate agreements 
for the division of lands and moneys, to 
appraise the lands and to designate town 
sites. Recalling the conservatism, preju- 
dice and pardonable national pride which 
they had to encounter when they estab- 
lished their headquarters at Muskogee in 
the summer of 1893, the Commission 
might make the same claim which Pat 
did when the boss took the hammer from 
his hand and said: “ Don’t pick at it that 
way ; hit it hard like this,” and the stone 
broke in pieces under a vigorous blow. 
“Ah!” was the rejoinder, “but I had 
been softening that stone for yez for half 
an hour.” 

Last August, when the Cherokee coun- 
cil ratified an agreement with the United 
States as to how tribal autonomy should 
disappear and tribal lands be divided the 
last of the five tribes had recognized the 
inevitable and improved its opportunity 
to arrange the terms of surrender. 

The Seminoles, being forehanded, an- 
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ticipated the Curtis Act and under their 
agreement made in December, 1897, their 
citizenship rolls have been completed and . 
their lands allotted, each member receiv- 
ing a tract whose appraised value was 
$308.00 The agreement allowed them for 
an indefinite period to continue their 
legislative body, to manage their own 
finances and schools, and, altho a United 
States court was located at their capital, 
to continue the tribal courts with re- 
stricted jurisdiction. 

In the other four tribes the tribal 
courts are abrogated, the United States 
Government collects and disburses most 
of their revenues, it conducts their 
schools, and such laws as their moribund 
legislatures may enact are subject to the 
approval of,the President. 

The ChOctaws and Chickasaws fol- 
lowed the Seminoles with an agreement 
ratified in August, 1898, which allowed 
their tribal government to continue in a 
modified form until March 4, 1906. 
Complicated citizenship questions have 
delayed the completion of citizenship 
rolls and the dividing of the lands into 
individual holdings. But a supplemental 
agreement ratified last month provides 
that each member of the tribes shall have 
a tract of land which shall equal in value 
an average 320 acres, and each freed- 
man an average forty acres. On this 
basis allotments can be made as fast as 
citizenship is determined, and any finally 
remaining surplus lands will be sold and 
the proceeds divided among those whose 
names shall appear on the completed 
rolls. 

The Creeks fell into line by an agree- 
ment ratified in May, 1900, supplemented 
by another ratified a few weeks ago. 
Each member of this tribe is to have a 
“flat 160 acres,” the difference in value 
to be equalized later by apportionments. 
from the tribal moneys. After such 
equalization the remaining funds are to 
be capitalized “on the dissolution of the 
Creek tribal government.” Allotment 
work has gone merrily forward and more 
than half the Creeks have already re- 
ceived the bits of paper which make them. 
land holders in their own right. This is. 
marvelous expansion for the ignorant 
full-blood, who has hitherto controlled. 
only his little sweet potato patch in the 
woods, and it is pretty severe coutraction: 
for the shrewd mixed-blood, whose auda- 
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cious fences have been inclosing thou- 
sands of acres of the tribal lands. Equal- 
ity was not even a theory in the bygone 
' days, when the tribe held all things in 
common. 

The Cherokee allotments are to be 
worth $325.00 each. As the value of the 
land—appraised in ten classes—varies 
from 50 cents to $6.50 an acre, a man 
may have 650 acres of 50 cent land or 
50 acres of $6.50 land, or any other com- 
bination between those extremes. 

Each Creek and Cherokee may dispose 
of his land within five years, except a 
forty acre homestead, which must be held 
inalienable and free from incumbrance 
for 25 years. Among the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws the homestead is to be 160 
acres and the rest of the allotment may 
be sold one-fourth in one year, one- 
fourth in three years and one-half in five 
years from the date of the patent. 

Thus the five tribes have made their 
wills and their effects are being adminis- 
tered on. An area of 33,000 square 


miles, the size of Indiana, is being di- 
vided among about 65,000 Indians and 
nearly 19,000 of their freedmen. Add to 


these over 300,000 white people—the 
population of the Indian Territory has 
increased 117 per cent. in the last decade 
—and you have the materials for a Terri- 
tory (or half a State) larger than Mon- 
tana or either of the Dakotas or Wash- 
ington. 

But very poor material it will be un- 
less public schools are given these people 
at a very early day. The Indians are 
fairly well supplied. The negroes have 
less school opportunities and the white 
people least. The Indians have their own 
school incomes, nearly half a million dol- 
lars; the negroes, as elsewhere, get some 
scant consideration, while the white chil- 
dren are practically without free schools. 
Only since town sites have been estab- 
lished and town lots have been for sale 
could a white man acquire any property 
standing. Only incorporated towns hav- 
ing 2,000 inhabitants can levy taxes, and 
only one-third of them have yet under- 
taken to levy a school tax. Of course, 
there are a few private schools and some 
of the Indian schools admit white pupils 
for a moderate tuition fee; but, as a rule, 
the nearly 100,000 white children in the 
Indian Territory are growing up in ap- 
palling illiteracy. Such a state of affairs 


should not be allowed to exist over an- 
other Congress. 


Faded Lilies 


THEY call themselves “ Lily Whites,” 
but so far as we can see they are very 
faded lilies which are swinging their 
bells and fragrancies in the Republican 
gardens of Alabama, the Carolinas and 
other Southern States. 

There was a “ Republican” conven- 
tion held the other day in Birmingham, 
Ala., and a dozen or fifteen negroes were 
in attendance as members. Now Ala- 
bama is one of the States in which there 
is a multitude of negroes, all Repub- 
licans. They constitute the large major- 
ity of the Republican Party. Many of 
them are ignorant, but many of them are 
as intelligent as the average white Re- 
publican. It is the State of Booker’ T. 
Washington’s Tuskegee and of Talla- 
dega College. There is in the State a 
multitude of cultivated, decent, prop- 
erty-holding black and “bright” Re- 
publicans. They have always been 
members of and recognized in the Re- 
publican party of Alabama. 

The new constitution of Alabama has 
managed, under Democratic rule, to ex- 
clude the large majority of the negroes 
from the polls, but a considerable num- 
ber have succeeded in passing the tests 
and have the right to vote. Indeed, in 
the Southern States a multitude of white 


‘men vote in the Democratic primaries 


who have not qualified to vote, prefer- 
ring not to pay the poll-tax. What is 
the use of voting at the regular ‘election 
when it is the primaries that settle every- 
thing? But there were over a dozen ne- 
groes who were fairly elected as mem- 
bers of the Republican State Convention 
and were present to take their seats. 

We are told in “ The Winter’s Tale ” 
of 

“lilies of all kinds, 
The flower-de-luce being one;” 


and a pretty dark lily it is. Indeed bot- 
anists tell us that the lilies of the field 
which our Lord praised were the flower- 
de-luce. But Shakespeare’s free-bloom- 
ing parti-colored garden was no pattern 
for the Republicans of Alabama. The 
lily whites would have none of the flow- 
er-de-luce. They guarded the doors of 
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the convention hall and would not admit 
a single negro. The Republican Party 
in Alabama was to be absolutely white— 
not a negro admitted. 

Of course this is an outrage. It is 
the acceptance, by the Republicans of 
that State, of the unprinciples of the 
Democratic Party. It is a crime against 
humanity. It is an attempt to eliminate 
from the Republican platform its best 
glory, ali its moral issues, its honor to 
the rights of men, of all men, its de- 
fense of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and to make financial issues, fac- 
tory cotton, the one doctrine of the party. 
Throw overboard the negro, take in cot- 
ton, steal the Democratic cries, with as 
little variation as possible—that was the 
program of the white Republicans of 
Alabama who got control of the conven- 
tion. It was a dastardly act. 

The reason was plain. Not Alabama 
nor one of these lily-white States can cast 
one electoral vote for President. But 
the members of the party, conveniently 
small as it is, can vote in the Republican 
National Convention, and can be recog- 
nized in the distribution of offices. No 


negroes are to be admitted to member- 
ship, and the lily whites are to get all the 
offices. 

It is with the hope of building up a 
white Republican party in the South that 
the negroes were excluded. The Demo- 
crats do such things, therefore let the 


Republicans do likewise. In this way 
they hope to win white votes, and they 
declare that they are doing the Presi- 
dent’s will. They are not. What the 
President has demanded of Republicans 
in the South is that they have the cour- 
age of their convictions and make a fight 
everywhere. He does not ask them to 
drive away their negro votes in Alabama, 
and to alarm and anger the negro voters 
ef Ohio and Indiana and New York. 
The President has lately removed, for 
good reason, an offensive white official 
in Alabama, and we venture to forecast 
that he will not replace him with a Re- 
publican of the lily-white stripe. We be- 
lieve he does not approve the new policy, 
and we expect that he will fill the va- 
cancy either by a colored man, or, more 
likely, a Gold Democrat of high charac- 
ter. It may prove politically true: 

“O formose puer, nimium ne crede colori; 
Alba ligustra cadunt, vaccinia nigra leguntur.” 
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The Wisdom and Folly of Bards 


Poets should not take themselves too 
seriously. The gift of meter, the gift of 
rime, or even the gift of prettiness of 
expression or imagination, is very com- 
mon. It is possessed by a multitude of 
men and women of very oruinary ability 
and of no intuition. But intuition is the 
one faculty which these bards think they 
possess. What is intuition? It is the 
ability to reason swiftly and correctly, 
but so swiftly that one does not stop to 
dwell in the processes of rat:ocination. 
Now the pretty poet confuses his preju- 
dices or his fleeting notions with in- 
tuition, and sets himself up as a bard of 
inspiration, when he is only a voice of 
hollow sourd. He may talk good sense 
and he may talk nonsense, but his power 
of verse adds ro whit of authority to his 
oracles. 

We do not say these things at all of 
Mr. Bliss Carman, whose poetic ability 
we have not been slow to recognize and 
who is growing in power and scope. But 
what we say is suggested by a brilliant 
criticism on him in The Critic by one 
who writes under the pseudonym “ J. B. 
Mowbray.” Indeed, the brilliancy is 
somewhat labored and overdone. 

In a late magazine poem Mr. Carman 
has repeated and expanded the nonsense 
of Wordsworth’s lines: 


“One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach us more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good 
Than all the sages can.” 


Of course it cannot. But Mr. Carman 
says the same thing very prettily: 


“The word that lifts the purple shaft 
Of crocus and of hyacinth 
Is more to me than platitudes 
Bethundering from groin and plinth. 


“ And at the first clear careless strain 
Poured from a woodbird’s silver throat, 
I have forgotten all the lore 
The preacher bade me get by rote.” 


Here is a pretty serious question 
raised: Can we get a better moral uplift 
from crocuses and hyacinths, which, by 
the way, he will not find except in a 
formal garden, or from buttercups and 
daisies, from orioles and the “ star-eyed 
children of the grass,” than he can from 
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Moses and Plato and Jesus? We trow 
not. Even a poet needs the 


“Stern daughter of the voice of God,” 


and must obey her, and he will get her 
imperative Yes and No,not from bumble- 
bees and sods, but from the law written 
in books and spoken by preachers and 
mothers; and only where Duty has gone 
before can blossom and blade catch and 
repeat the old lesson. Then only 

“Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 
And fragrance in thy footing treads. 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 
And the most ancient heavens through thee 

are fresh and strong.” 


It is true that there are “ sermons in 
stones,” but there is no moral lesson in 
‘nature except to him that first finds the 
compulsion in his own soul. The sermon 
has to be read out of the man into the 
stone before it can be echoed from the 
stone back to the man. Then 

“So near is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man,” 


‘ 


that one not a poet can commune profit- 
But to make 


ably with running brooks. 
posies or tussocks or trees or bobolinks 
oracles of inspiration or piety, superior 
to the echoes of groins and plinths, is 


weaklin. 
rime. 


nonsense, whether in life or 


* 


With all military honors 
“General” Booth was 
received as he arrived in New York last 
Saturday by his Salvation Army, which 
with all military rigor he still rules. 
There were flags and salutes with can- 
non as the flotilla of tugs surrounded the 
vessel on which he arrived in the harbor. 
Seventy-three bombs were exploded to 
honor his years. Now it occurs to us 
that there is in the secular army a retir- 
ing age, which General Booth has passed 
by a decade. We would by no means 
have him cease his preaching and re- 
ligious service, but is it not about time 
that the task of ruling should be commit- 
ted to younger hands? During these last 
ten years and since the death of his wise 
and prudent wife he has become more 
autocratic and he has managed to drive 
most of his children out of the Army. 
We recognize most gladly the grand 
work the Salvation Army has done, but 


General Booth 
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it is time that its control was put in other 
hands. The spectacle of an old man 
clinging to shadowy authority and at 
odds with his family of children, who, 
with no loss of zeal for religion, have 
been driven to enlist in rival armies, is. 
not an edifying one. He should be re- 
tired on half-pay and made, like Earl 
Roberts, a figure of honor and glory for 
his past services, but rot of authority. 
& 


It must be remembered in 
any discussion of the man- 
agement of the Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University that Mrs. Stan- 
ford not only gave all the money for its. 
endowment and support, but that. she re- 
tains a good measure of control. It is. 
her institution and she has by no means 
passed it over out of her hands to 
trustees, as Mr. Rockefeller has passed 
over the institution founded by him. This 
may or may not be unfortunate or un- 
wise, but her peculiar relation to the 
University, which is more than that of a 
founder or benefactor, must be kept in 
mind. At a meeting last week of the 
trustees she read an address .expressing 
her wishes or directions in the manage- 
ment of the University, and said some 
things that were understood as bearing 
on recent changes in the staff of pro- 
fessors. She said that “during my ad- 
ministration ” the President would con- 
tinue to have exclusive control over the 
appointment and dismissal of professors. 
This is a larger degree of authority than 
other presidents possess and President 
Jordan receives and holds this autocratic 
power from her. This illustrates the pe- 
culiar administration of the affairs of the 
University. The trustees seem to have 
very little power, but it has a President 
of unusual authority, and then an Ober- 
Prisidentin. Mrs. Stanford expressed 
her mind that the University should for- 
ever remain non-partisan and non-sec- 
tarian, and she especially directed that 
no professor should attempt to dominate 
other professors or students or dictate to 
them in political matters. She would 
have professors or students judge for 
themselves and vote as they pleased, be- 
cause, if professors were allowed to use 
importunity as to whom students should 
vote for, even a mere suggestion might 
be understood as a covert demand. It 


Mrs. Leland 
Stanford 
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will be remembered how active a part 
was taken in politics by the professor 
whose dismissal gave the first occasion 
to sharp criticism and defense. 


& 


We stated last week, with 
authority, that there is no 
truth in the report that 
President Roosevelt has asked the Pope 
to create Archbishop Ireland a cardinal. 
The President could not be guilty of such 
an impertinence and has not been; 
neither would Archbishop Ireland be a 
party to such an interference of our Gov- 
ernment with purely ecclesiastical mat- 
ters. But now the report comes from 
Rome that President Cleveland in his 
last term asked for Archbishop Ireland’s 
nomination to the cardinalate and that it 
would then have been given but for the 
fact that Monsignor Satolli, then Apos- 
tolic Delegate at Washington, had the 
first claim. This last rumor seems quite 
improbable. Cardinalates are a matter 
with which Presidents should have noth- 
ing to do, altho the Protestant Emperor 
of Germany, whenever he wishes to 


The 
Cardinalate 


honor a prelate, requests the promotion 
from the Vatican. But in Germany the 
State supports the Church. 


& 


In an article in Poet-Lore, 
discussing the growth of 
Kipling’s poetic power, 
Prof. B. A. Heydrick credits Kipling 
with introducing a new meter. He says: 


“ One form of meter in particular is almost 
new to English verse. It is used in ‘ The Last 
Chantey ’: 

‘Thus said the Lord in the Vault above the 
Cherubim, 

Calling to the angels and the souls in their 
degree: 

“Lo! Earth has passed away 

_ On the smoke of Judgment Day. 

That Our word may be established shall We 
gather in the Sea?”’ 

“The prevailing foot in this stanza is a 
foot of four syllables, the accent falling on the 
first. Now it is easy to call this peon primus 
and point out that it is familiar in classic 
verse; the fact remains that until its use here 


it was almost, if not quite, unknown to Eng- 
lish verse.” 


A New Meter 


Not quite unknown. It is the char- 
acteristic foot of Mrs. Howe’s some- 
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what familiar “ Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public: ” 
“‘ Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming 
of the Lord: 
He is trampling out the vintage where the 
grapes of wrath are stored; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of his 
terrible swift sword: 
His truth is marching on.” 


This foot, an accented followed by 
three unaccented syllables, prevails 
through the whole “ Battle Hymn; ” and 
it is to be observed that Kipling’s short 
line in his stanza, of three iambi, is the 
same as Mrs. Howe’s. 


ws 


There is doubt- 
less no other sec- 
tion of the Prot- 
estant Church that is so zealous in the 
prosecution of evangelical work as are 
the French Protestants. According to 
the official Agenda Protestant for 1902 
there are no fewer than thirty-six 
“ Oeuvres,” or native French organiza- 
tions, for the spread of the Gospel in that 
country and its colonies. This extraordi- 
nary zeal is largely owing to historical 
causes, chief among the agencies that 
have engendered it being the great “ Re-' 
veil” or revival that shook to its center 
the Protestantism of France and of 
French Switzerland in the third decade 
of the past century. However weak the 
theology of that movement may have 
been, certain it is that its practical work 
was in the hands of godly, apostolic gos- 
pel leaders. In 1831 the General Evan- 
gelical Society was organized, joining 
with gospel preaching the work of Bible 
colportage, and within a few years this 
society had sixty representatives in the 
field. According to its latest report it 
had an income in 1901 of 203,404 francs 
and employed 78 colporters in 43 dif- 
ferent departments, in addition to pro- 
viding for sixteen congregations served 
by so many pastors. In 1833 the Evan- 
gelical Society of France was established, 
which began with ‘an income of 7,490 
francs for the first year, but in 1901 had 
the disposal-of 120,863 francs. It em- 
ploys 37 evangelists at 23 stations in 10 
departments, chiefly in predominantly 
Catholic sections of the country. Sev- 
eral other societies organized about the 


Evangelization Work 
by French Protestants 
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same time in Southern and Northern 
France were in 1847 united into a “ So- 
ciété Centrale Protestante d’Evangél- 
isation,”’ which became an outspoken ex- 
ponent of the Reformed Church, while 
the other organizations remained inde- 
pendent of any denomination. The new 
association began with an annual income 
of 20,000 francs, but last year could report 
457,950 francs. At present the Central So- 
ciety, which also receives some addition- 
al support from abroad, employs 180 
workers in 71 of the 86 departments of 
France, as also in the colonies of Algiers, 
Tunis, Madagascar and Tonquin. It is 
an organization largely modeled after 
the Gustavus Adolphus Society of Ger- 
many, making provision particularly for 
the Protestant diaspora in Catholic dis- 
tricts. Since 1857 it has also a special 
Home Mission section, and since 1893 
publishes an interesting organ in the 
Journal de l’Evangélisation. It has a 
special school for the education of its 
evangelists in Paris and a smaller insti- 
tution in Montpellier. In 1872 McAll 
began his great work in Paris, and when 
he died in 1893 the propaganda he had 
inaugurated had resulted in 136 mission 
stations in all parts of the republic. Now 
there are 27 stations in Paris and neigh- 
borhood alone and 61 in the provinces, 
while 2 mission ships are on the Seine 
and tributaries. Moreover, near Paris 
there is a Retreat for those priests who 
have left the Roman Catholic Church, 
and several hundred have found tempo- 
rary shelter there. All these data and 
facts show how terribly in earnest the 
little band of less than a million French 
Protestants are in the work of evangel- 
ization. 
my 


Governor La Follette follows the 
President in saying that there is no tariff 
duty on anthracite coal. The Governor 
was a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee in 1890 and took part in mak- 
ing the McKinley tariff, so that he is not 
unfamiliar with tariff details. The duty 
on anthracite is not a heavy one, but it 
exists, and any argument based upon the 
assumption or assertion that it does not 
has inadequate support. The duty has 
been paid on all the Welsh anthracite re- 
cently imported at New York, and it will 
be an unavoidable tax on the 50,000 tons 
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that Mr. Morgan will sell at cost to the 
poor. 
 ) 

A street fight of more than usual seri- 
ousness last week between Yale students 
and the police givés occasion for repeat- 
ing the principle that college students 
have a special duty, as representing the 
thoughtful side of life, to be obedient to 
the law, and that if they are lawless they 
ought not to receive special favor, but 
rather to be dealt with even more severe- 
ly than uninstructed criminals. There 
were acts of violence done by those Yale 
students that deserve something more de- 
terrent than a mere fine. Striped clothes 
and forced labor will have more effect. 


& 


It is disappointing to find Judge Pen- 
nypacker excusing or defending the re- 
centextraordinary street railway franchise 
legislation at Harrisburg and Philadel- 
phia. The leaders of the party that has 
nominated him for Governor are respon- 
sible, it is true, for that black chapter in 
the history of Pennsylvania’s State and 
municipal legislation; but how refresh- 
ing it would have been to hear him de- 
nouncing those tainted grants and saying 
to the people that if he should be elected 
Governor no one could ever procure his 
approval, at midnight or by daylight, for 
jobs of that kind. 


It happens to be a Jewish deaf and 
dumb asylum in this city which is ar- 
raigned for getting the city’s money for 
its support without receiving anything 
from benevolent gifts; but, if common 
belief does not err, there are other in- 
stitutions of the sort, Protestant and 
Catholic, which have no more right to be 
called benevolent and no more right to 
be supported by public funds. The sys- 
tem is a very bad one, and we hope Con- 
troller Grout will extend his investiga- 
tion. 

& 


The first announcement of the new 
ship combine is that it will import 50,- 
000 tons of coal for the poor and the pub- 
lic institutions. This is well, and is a 
wise precaution, as the men who are at 
the head of the shipping combine are 
some of them in the control of the coal 
roads, 





INSURANCE 


Before or After ? 


SEVERAL friends touring on an auto- 
mobile in England were brought to a 
stop one evening in a small village be- 
cause their “ petrol’ became exhausted. 
Hearing that a resident in the next vil- 
lage owned a car one of the party hired 
a vehicle and drove over. Altho in rather 
short supply himself this man consented 
to play Samaritan and “ poured in oil; ” 
but he spilled some of the stuff, which 
caught fire from the lamp he was using, 
and both his own car and its house went 
up in flame. He happens to be a man 
who can ill afford such a penalty for 
kindness, and so the touring party make 
public appeal to the automobilists of 
Great Britain voluntarily to share the 
loss. 

This appeal is for insurance after the 
fact. Such appeal, as the “ mutual” 
plan in the fire field and the “ assess- 
ment ” plan in the life field have shown 
in a multitude of cases, is always a very 
uncertain reliance. The luckless man 
who lost his car and car-house while try- 
ing to help a stranger was perhaps econ- 
omizing by saving his premium, or per- 
haps he merely procrastinated, or per- 
haps he didn’t think. In either case he 
made himself his own insurer, kept his 
premium himself, and paid his insurance 
to himself. 

Not a wise course, is it? But is it the 
course you are now in yourself? 


2 
“ Manona” 


A “ FAVORABLE” mortality experience 
in life insurance means an average mor- 
tality rate somewhat slower than by the 
calculations on which the premiums are 
based. This factor is of practical con- 
sequence, because—notwithstanding the 
fact that every persistent member must 
ultimately cause a loss claim—the date 
when this claim occurs has the most di- 
rect bearing on the fund; whether the 
fund has a larger or a shorter use of the 
money, and whether a larger or a small- 
er nuinber of premiums are collected be- 
fore the demand is made determines (to- 
gether with the interest rate realized) 
the outcome of the whole. If the mor- 
tality experience is below expectation 
the result is favorable ; if just even with 


the expectation it is tolerable; if beyond 
the expectation it is ominous. The fra- 
ternals are having a mortality three per 
cent. above the tables, at age 40, as re- 
ported to their recent Congress in Den- 
ver, representing 59 societies. This 
means that the selection of lives is in- 
ferior, and the inevitable consequence 
will be to highten the trouble which al- 
ready beset them. Notwithstanding, a 
backward step was taken, by vote of the 
younger orders, in repealing the rule 
by which the Fraternal Congress taken 
was to be compulsory after July 1, 1904. 
This “ force bill,” as the objectors called 
it, having been repealed, “the whole 
questions of rates was referred to a spe- 
cial committee, which is to report at the 
next meeting.” 

Procrastination is natural in such 
cases, and the attempt to undo past er- 
rors in life insurance is so disagreeable 
that procrastination always appeals as 
being the easy thing. Next year, or the 
next meeting, may find matters more fa- 
vorable; so let us dally until to-morrow. 
The younger members have the refuge of 
getting out; so their inducement to dally 
is the greater. 


WE are indebted to the Jnvesti- 
gator, of Chicago (insurance), for a copy 
of the Investigator Life Insurance Chart 
for 1902. Pages 160; price, 50 cents. 
This gives the totals as to the principal 
particulars of condition of the companies 
at the end of the last two years; indus- 
trial business written and in force by the 
several companies; foreign business in 
force; amounts written in 1901 and now 
in force by the several companies; the 
most important financial particulars, by 
companies, during four years past; simi- 
lar figures of the fraternals; and detailed 
statements, by States, of insurance writ- 
ten and in force, premiums received and 
claims paid by the companies separately 
during the last four years. Except in 
some particulars—for example, indus- 
trial business—this matter is compiled 
from departmental reports ; but the value 
of such compends is in gathering matter 
which cannot be found at all without 
using a number of State reports, and 
even then requires tedious selection and 
figuring. 
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FINANCIAL 


Secretary Shaw’s Action 


THE expedients to which Secretary 
Shaw resorted before the beginning of 
last week for the relief of the money 
market were not generally regarded as 
sufficient. They were an offer to in- 
crease Government deposits in banks 
which had free bonds for security, the 
continued daily deposit of the internal 
revenue receipts, the anticipation of in- 
terest up to June 3oth, and an offer to 
buy the 5 per cent. bonds of 1904 at 105. 
As the price offered for bonds was below 
the market, and a rebate was to be ex- 
acted for prepayment of interest, it was 
seen that the relief would be given grad- 
ually and might not amount to much. So 
the rate for loans on call rose to 35 per 
cent. on Monday, the 29th ult., and prices 
on the Exchange fell sharply, standard 
shares suffering a loss of from 2 to II 
points. 

That night the Secretary decided to go 
much further. On the following morn- 


ing he gave notice that banks would not 
be required to hold a reserve of 25 per 


cent. against the Government money de- 
posited with them; also that from banks 
unable to obtain Government bonds to 
serve as security for deposits of Govern- 
ment money he would accept: other se- 
curities, “panic-tried and salable for 
cash,” such as our savings banks are au- 
thorized to hold. This second offer was 
restricted, however, to banks having de- 
posits but not maintaining circulation up 
to their limit. Such banks were to be 
permitted to substitute other first-class 
securities for a portion of their bond se- 
curity, upon condition that the bonds 
thus released should be used for the im- 
mediate issue of additional. circulation. 
The Secretary had $25,000,000 in bank 
notes ready to be issued, and he wanted 
to see them in use. 

As the banks of the country had $133,- 
000,000 of Government funds on deposit 
($40,000,000 in New York) the new de- 
cision as to reserve had the effect of pro- 
viding for $133,000,000 additional cred- 
it. Surely this was a large measure of 
relief. As to the effect of the substi- 
tution of ordinary first class securities 
for bond security, the Secretary said ar- 
rangements had been made with certain 
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banks to take out $23,000,000 additional 
circulation at once. The result of all 
this was that prices on the Exchan 
rose again to about the former level. On 
Friday afternoon a sharp temporary de- 
cline was caused by a false report that 
Comptroller Ridgely had decided that 
the law required a reserve against Gov- 
ernment deposits, but confidence was 
soon restored by the Comptroller’s as- 
sertion that he was in accord with the 
Secretary. 

Mr. Shaw’s prompt and effective ac- 
tion has been warmly approved by many 
bankers. It was without precedent, asa 
strict construction of the law has been re- 
garded heretofore as requiring a reserve 
for Government deposits (as part of the 
“aggregate deposits” so to be pro- 
tected), and as calling for full security 
in Government bonds. The words of the 
statute concerning security (“ by the de- 
posit of United States bonds and other- 
wise’) may be open to the interpreta- 
tion given to them by the Secretary, al- 
tho the debate in Congress when they 
were enacted tends to show that such an 
interpretation was not intended or fore- 
seen. But the Secretary has taken the 
advice of his law officers and is confident 
that he has ample warrant for all he has 
done. Whether permitted or not by a 
strict construction of the statutes, his ac- 
tion is in accord with common sense. 
The deposits are fully secured without 
any reserve ; the substitution of approved 
savings bank securities for a part of the 
bond security at a two-thirds valuation 
does not impair the security, while at the 
same time it provides a needed and time- 
ly increase of the volume of circulation. 
To those who assert that the market was 
suffering only from overspeculation and 
should have been permitted to adjust it- 
self by natural liquidation, it may be said 
that this is a matter of opinion, not sus- 
ceptible of exact proof, and that liquida- 
tion due to overspeculation may easily 
so disturb business generally that the en- 
tire commercial fabric, as well as the 
speculators, will suffer. Our antiquated 
laws continually tend to tie up the funds 
that should be available for use, and any 
lawful action that releases them deserves 
to be commended. 
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Get the Most 
Out of Your Food 


You don’t and can’t if your stomach is weak. 
A weak stomach does not digest all that is or- 
dinarily taken into it. It gets tired easily, and 
what it fails to digest is wasted. 

Among the signs of a weak stomach are un- 
easiness after eating, fits of nervous headache, 
and disagreeable belching. 


“IT bave taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla at different 
times for stomach troubles, and a run-down condition 
of the system, and have been greatly benefited by its 
use. I would not be without it in my family. I am 
troubled with weak stomach and nausea and find 
Hood's Sarsaparilla invaluable.” FE. B. HIcKMAN, 
W. Chester, Pa. 


“T had a bad stomach for five years, and no medi- 
cine helped me except Hood’s Sarsaparilla, three bot- 
tles of which cured me.” Wma. E. RIcHARDSON, Eden 
Valley, N. Y. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Strengthen and tone the stomach and the whole 
digestive system. Be sure to get Hood’s. 


_ “PERFECT” 


(Trade-Mark) 


Furnaces_e¢ Ranges 


Do more work and 


SAVE more COAL 


than any other kind. 

Universally adopted by leading Architects 
and Builders. 
RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO. 
M’f'rs, 232 and 234 Water St., NEW YORK. 








VERMILYE & CO,, 
| BANKERS, 


BOSTON. 
Dealers in 


NEW YORK. BALTIMORE. 
U. S&S. GCOVERNMENT BONDS 
and other g 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


srock kxchavae} MEMBERS i gieenes gee Oe 


e wires to et 
Philadeipbia. Saltimore an ? itichmend. 


CHOICE WINTER APPLES 


Of all the leading sorts; and best keepers. Carefully selected 
an rrhoe for family use. 
per Barrel, delivered to freight depot. Address 


F. E. GILBERT, Erte, Pa. 


SVFFERERS FROM 


DYSPEPSIA AND_OTHER 
STOMACH TROUBLES 


Can Find Quick Relief by Using 


Glycozoné 


an absolutely harmless germicide. 
It subdues the inflammation of the 
mucous membrane of the stomach, 
thus removing the cause of the disease, 
and effects a cure. 
For any stomach trouble it will do 
good and generally cure. 
| Used and recommended by leading 
physicians. 


Sold by leading druggists. 
FREE [, I will send by mail on receipt of 


, to cover postage, 2 
liberal cumbia, ‘that will prove the claims’ I 
make to your entire satisfaction. This prepara. 
tion cannot harm you, and in most cases gives 
wonderful results. Address 


Ref Chacteclctint 


Dept. E, 57 Prince St., - New York. 
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Higher Education 
for the People 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 








AMERICAN SCHOOL 


ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


Courses offered as follows: 
Mechanical 
Stationary 
Civil 
Perspective Drawing 
Electrical 
Marine 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION 


UNDER THE 


FACULTY OF ARMOUR INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


American School students admitted to classes at 
the Institute without further examination, their 
work counting toward Degree of Bachelor of 
Science, Students helped to positions in Chic . 
so that they may attend the evening classes at t 
Armour Institute. 


SPECIAL EXTENSION OFFER 


Students enrolling immediately will be given ten 
volume $40.00 engineering library without extra 
expense. Write * or particulars. 


§ Catalogue describing courses, methods, 
terms sent upon request. 


American School 
Armour Institute of Technology, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Textile 

Sheet Metal Work 
Locomotive 
Hydraulic 
Mechanical Drawing 


THE ELLIMAN, SCHOOL, 
Somentary Classes 


Kindergarten = Normal Training Cian, 





Hackley TARRYTOWN, NEW YORK 


inte School 
reopens Oct. sme Kener L ‘in, spring waver Der 78 acres; single 
rooms, every mod: ~ ye perfect san sanitation. 
Caretal pee preparation f for Sauipment, spr etic field, cinder track, gol 
0c. , ote. 


Hackley 


The souer 
opens Sept. 24 in Hackley H ‘or 
tethods ‘of | mary education under teachers 
training, a work, etc. For catalogue address the Head a Master 


Rev. THEODORE GC. WILLIAMS, Tarrytown, N. ¥. 


School 
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READING NOTICE 


Waban School, Waban, Mass., Vacation Camp on the 
Maine Coast for the summer of 1902 was a great success, 
f the school opens October Ist with a |: 
attendance. Every available space in the sc 
last year, and room been secured for ten 
additional pups: for the coming year. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 
Ghe WALTER SANITARIUM, 


Wakter’s k. (Wernersvilie), Pa. 
een (a year. modern conveniences. Send for illu- 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, ‘Proprietors. 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL. 


N. Y., N. 8. & H. R. and connections. 
From Grand Central Station. 


By wa x of 
‘artford and Willimantic, 
pe eld and Worcester, 
t ndon and Providence, 
spein London and Providen 
eld and Worcester, 
ndon and Providence, 
tfkew London and Providence, 
H ‘ord and Willimantic, 
“New London ‘and vorcester, 
orces' 
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THE TEAD, Gen. Pass. Agent, 


St. Denia Notel 


Broadway and Eleventh Street 
New York 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


LS hy wer +4 Dinner 
ooms from y up. 
Rooms with Bath from $5.50 per Day Up, 
The Concentens Location, seins he Appointmeu 
Reasonable Courteous Attendance a 
Excellence are characteristic 
of this hotel, and have secured and retained for it a 
patronage of the highest order. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR 8 SON, Proprietors 
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To 
California 
Oregon and Washington points 
from Chicago daily during Septem- 
ber and October. Correspondingly 
low rates from other points. Three 
fast trains daily to San Francisco 
and two to Portland. Pullman 
standard and tourist sleeping cars, 
observation and dining cars, free 
reclining chair cars, through with- 
out change. 

Round-trip tickets at low rates on speci- 
fied dates during August, September and 


October to Pacific Coast and the west. Call 
on any ticket agent or write to representa- 


tives 
The North-Western Line 
for full particulars. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER, 
CHICAGO. 





TRUE FOOD 


Always Cures Dyspepsia. 

Wrong food brings penalties. 

A lady in Lone Tree, Okla., found this out. 
After suffering for years with dyspepsia she 
says: 

“Many times I could not eat anything; some- 
times I drank a little hot milk, at other times the 
lightest food distressed me so that death would 
have been gladly welcomed as a relief. I was weak 
and listless and unable to work for want of strength. 

Two years ago a dear friend earnestly recom- 
mended me to try Grape-Nuts as she had found it a 
most valuable food. I commenced to use it im- 
mediately and the benefit I received in an incredibly 
short time was almost marvelous. 

Words cannot express the joy and thankfulness 
I felt when I found I was relieved of that dreadful 
distress from indigestion that I had been experi- 
encing after each meal. 

After continued use health and strength re. 
turned. I began to enjoy life and go among my 
friends again so much improved that remarks were 
made about my good health. I sleep well now, 
sit all day with perfect ease and comfort and sew 
and work as I like. I wish I could induce every 
sufferer from dyspepsia to use Grape-Nuts.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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HE FULL POWERED 
first-class passenger ‘“< 
Steamships of this line sail 
on every alternate Saturday 
from New York for Vene- 
zuela, calling at San Juan, 
Porto Rico, on their outward 
and homeward trips. They 
are provided with bath 
rooms, shower baths, large 
smoking rooms, and social halls. They have large prom- 
enade decks and every approved modern appliance for 
safety, speed and comfort. we re ‘eg Ne “ce 


Boulton, Bliss @ Dallett, 


General Managers, 
135 FRONT STREET, 


> 
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red DD Line 
of Passenger 
and Cnited States 


Mail Contract 
Steamers. 
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Large, clean, crisp 
flakes. Malted and 


thoroughly cooked. 
Made from the finest 
Southern White Corn. 


One 
taste 
con- 
vinces. 


(iss 
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he Old Reliable Ghartered 1866 


HARTFORD LIFE 
insurance Company 


HARTFORD GONN. 
Geo. E. Kenney Prest. Ghas. H. Bacall, Sec. 
Issues Policies upon all the latest plans. 
ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL. 
in ite [Industrial Branch, it issues Adult and Ju 
‘ndowment, Semi-Endowment, and Fae me lenge fone 
Policies, in amounts from $10 to $500: from age 2 L 
All contracts are in full immediate benefit in case of death by 


ecident. 
The Record Tells. 
$22,000,000 paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries. 


BAY STATE FRANKLIN. 





Stove for coal or 
wood. Just the 
thing for this season 
of the year. 
j Send for Circular. 


BARSTOW STOVE Co., 


Providence. Boston. New York 





THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is the safest and 
most efficient disinfectant and purifier in nature, but few 
realize its value when taken into the human system for 
the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you take of it the 
better; it is not a drug at all, but simply absorbs the gages 
and impurities always present in the stomach and intes- 
tines and carries them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smoking, drinking or 
after eating onions and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves the complexion, 
it whitens the teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which collect in the stomach 
and bowels; it disinfects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 


tasting lozenges, the 
The daily use of these lozenges 
improved condition of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the beauty of it is that 
no possible harm can result from their continued use, but, 
on the contrary, 
A Buffalo ph 


, and although in some sense a patent prepa- 
I believe I get more and better charcoal in 
bent Lozenges than in any of the ordinary 
charcoal tablets.’’ 





Here’s The Heater 


that leads all others 
for Modern Homes. 


The One Piece Construction is an important fea- 


ture : notice by the accompanying cut that the inner bell is 


not a separate casting, but is a part of the main boiler. 


The 


entire boiler is one casting. There are absolutely no joints 


or water connections to leak or burn out. 


The central water 


cone adds enormous heating surface, and the vertical 
waterways are well arranged for free and rapid circulation. 


Especial Attention is called to the very large amount 


of heating surface directly exposed to the fire. 


Write for catalogue. 


Glenwood 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass, 


Makers of 
the celebrated Glenwood Ranges. 
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peor Brain Workers<{—<=<x 


SARGENT’S ECONOMIC SYSTEM OF DEVICES, 
embracing almost every imaginable device that is 
helpful to writers and readers, such as Reading 
Desks that are attached to chairs, Reading, Diction- 
ary, and Atlas Stands, etc., and Sargent’s Famous 


EADY 
EFERENCE 
OTARY 


ALL 
EARING 
OOK CASES 


ALL KINDS 
FOR ALL NEEDS 


Catalogue D 


Their adoption in the new building for the Library 
of Congress is the highest endorsement of their 


merits. 

RECLINING and EASY CHAIRS, Six 
For complete lines—the Regents, Siestas, Col- 
GOMFPORT umbines, Manhattans, rientals, and’ Uni- 
LOVERS 








versities, meeting every demand _ 
necessity or luxury. Catalogue C 


| GEORGE F. SARGENT CO. | 


294 ‘*K"’ Fourth Ave., near 23d St., New York City 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and ch-icest collection of High Grade 
Goods ever offered in the United States for furnish- 
ing the hone. It includes a full line of 


H Our Standard for th 
Eddy Refrigerators Ovr Standard for the 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 


Goods caiefuliy packed and delivered free at station 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and vareful attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W. dist St, 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York 








A GHANCE he MAKE MONEY 


Any of the readers of this pho wish to make outs 
income for the next ~~ pod an here is 
Mrs. Martha Baird, Dept. 150, 107 haw 
manufactures fla creams. 
icings, candies, etc. The 


creams are 
true to the fruits which they represent. You can 
one to ten fi vors at every house, hotel, 
drug store, etc. With a littie cake icing you demonstrate 
the m , which takes — than one minute. Wherever 
once ¥~ ‘7 @ permanent customer. Bakers 
ain ee fas far as a gallon of the i uid ex- 
tract. ie ve terfectly pure for years. not a 
powder, but but is put = in the form of a —h.-2 cream. 
Baird send you a sam and particulars 
free. She started mein business and oe Oat 
you, 


Photo Electrotype Engraving Go. 


DESIGNERS and # 
s# & ENGRAVERS, 


RHINELANDER. 232 to 238 William Street, 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 1704 John. 











FINANCIAL 





Spencer Trask & Co. 


BANKERS 


27 & 29 Pine Street, New York 
Members New York Stock Exchange 





WESTERN LANDS 


i a7 neve lands for sale, send descriptions. We seli thou- 
f acres and may sell yours. Ne sale, ne charge. 


SIX PER CENT. NET 


Have you idle sean? Wecan net you six per cent. on sound 
first mortgage sec . Safe as Government bonds, 26 years’ 
ee Highest ‘references. For full information 


PERKINS & CO. 








= St. to 26-28 Park Place. 
-NEW-YORK: 








Lawrence, Kansas. 
5 y OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 
Secured ett Wy pet farme worth 14 
the loan. have placed o 
000.00 without a default in = or ‘int 
References: all Bankers, Capitalists, J gee we 
0 Business Men, for for Ne 1 = loant OE ot tru 
further Particulars, for pamp 
H. A. HAGAN, GUTHRIE, OKLAHOMA. 
WESTERN LANDS 
and Defaulted Mertgages 
Bought fer Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 181 State Street, 
Bosto: ‘ 


RICH: 
Pres’t. J 
Vice-Pre 
WIN, A 


The 


DIRE 
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The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company ot 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assete over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate. a i. 


Dominich & Dominick, 


ae Ce ESsange, 100 Broadway 


BANKERS AND BROKERS. 
Stocks, Grain, Investment Securities 


PRIVATE WIRES. 


Boston, Chicago, Pittsburg, St, Louis and Loutsville. 
Beanch Office, 334 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
pRICHARD, DELAFIELD, Pres't. STUYVESANT FISH, Vice- 

ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-Pres’t. GILBERT C. THORNE, 


Vice Pres't, GEORGE 8 HICKOK Cashi'r, EDWARD J.B 
WIN, Ags’t Cashi’r, FRED . FOXCROFT, 24 Ass’t Guay 


The National Park. Bank of New York. 








DIRECTORS: Joseph T. 


Moore, Stuyvesant Fish Seoree ¢ 
Hart, Coemsee Sternbach, 


Charles Scribner, Kaward, 6. Hoy 
Rockhill Potts, A t ‘Belmont, oe Deia: vracu Hs 
4 pleton, John Jacob Astor, George 8 . eat. ak, Frederick 
Vietor, Albert H. Wiggin, Cornelius Vanderbi 
Issues Aanegoe of Create tor Geavelere available in 
all parts of the world 


HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 





vo 


United States 
Government 


BONDS 


New York 
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Boston 
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Few People Realize 


The Danger in that Gommon Disease, 
Gatarrh. 

Because catarrhal diseases are so common and because 

cotace® is not rapidly fatal, people too often overlook and 
eglect it until some incurable ailment develops as a_re- 
t of the neglec 

*“The inflamed condition of the membrane of the nose and 
throat makes a fertile soil for the germs of Pneumonia and 
Consumption, in fact catarrhal pneumonia and c 
consumption are the most common forms of 
diseases which annually cause more than one-quarter of 
the deaths in this country. 

Remedies, for catarrh are .almost as numerous as catarrh 
sufferers, but very few have any actual merit as a cure, the 
only good derived being simply a temporary relief. 

There is, however, a very effective remedy recently oe, 
covered which is rapidly wesc famous for its great 
value in relieving and rmanent curing all forms of 
catarrhal diseases, whether locat in the head, throat, 
lungs or stomach. 

This new catarrh cure is principally composed of a gum 
derived from the Eucolyptus tree, and this gum possesses 
extraordinary healing and antiseptic properties. It is taken 
internally in the form of a lozenge or tablet, pleasant to the 
taste and so harmless that little children take them with 
safety and benefit. 

Eucolyptus oil and the bark are sometimes used, but are 
not so convenient nor so palatable as the gum. 

Undoubtedly the best quality is found in Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets, which may be found in any drug store, and any 
eatarrh sufferer who has tried douches, inhalers and 
medicines, will be surprised at the rapid improvement 
after a few days’ use of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets, Ayhich are 
composed of the gum of the Eucolyptus tree, combined with 
other antiseptics which destroy the germs of catarrh in the 
blood and expel] the catarrhal poison from the system. 

Dr. Ramsdell in speaking of Catarrh and its cure, says: 
“After manv experiments I have given up the idea of cur- 
ing catarrh by the use of inhalers, washes, salves or liquid 
medicines. I have always had the best results from Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets; the red gum and other valuable antiseptics 
contained in these tablets make them, in my opinion, far 
superior to any of the numerous catarrh remedies so ex- 
tenrively advertised. The fact that Stuart’s Catarrh Tab- 
lets are sold in drug stores, nnder protection of a trade- 
mark, should not prejudice conscientious pean against 
them because their undoubted merit and harmless character 
make them a remedy which every catarrh sufferer may use 
with perfect safety and the prospect of a permanent cure. 

For colds in the head, for coughs, catarrhal deafness and 
catarrh of the stomach and liver, people who have tried 
them say that Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are a household ne- 


cessity. 
a 
OUR CUSTOMERS 


31 YEARS five testeD 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages Issued monthly. Will mail to any eddress. 
ELLSWORTH @ 5 Oe 
John Hancock Bidg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, 
Ho me Office established 871. a Falis Iowa. 


aE CEDAR RANCH LIVE STOCK AND LAND COMPANY 
offer 80 SHARES OF ITS STOCK for sale at $100.00 rer 

share, in biocks of five or tenshares. Located in > heart of 
fertile blue arene region of Iowa, For prospectus of this excellent 


investment 
W. V. BAKER, Manager, Chariton, Iowa, 


I Can Sell Your Real Estate 


state price and 
. Est. '96. iighes est hn ay Offices in 24 cities. 
W. M. Ostrander, x9 N.A. Bidg., Philadelph’~ 
WAk RANTS AND BONDS of Oklahoma Territory, and its 
subdivision, netting 6 per cent. and 7 per cent. Lists fur- 
nished on application, All sales subject to examination and approval, 
J, EDWARDS, 12 Will Bidg., Oklahoma City, Okla. Ter. 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERIGAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY. 

A Dividend of one and a half dollars per share will be 

wits on Wednesday, October 15, 1902. to stockholders of 

business ptember 


record at the close of on Tuesday, Se 
30, 1902. 


The transfer books will be closed from October 1 to Octo- 
ber 15, 1902, both days included, 


WILLIAM R, DRIVER, Treasurer. 
Boston, September 17, 1902 
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NEW YORK SECURITY & TRUST CO. 
“#& Wall 8t., New York si 


of Trustees of eh Cunt. i 
ae dividend of MiGHT vegu Ge Se ep, D i+ en 
the Company. payable sre : 


lena at the closing of the a 


L_ CARROLL ROOT, Secretary. 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
AILWAY COMPANY. 





Four Per Gomes One-Hundred-Year Adjust- — 


ment Mortg nds. Annual Interest. 
Notice is Sooetee ro that the Board of Directors of this 
Company has declared to be due and payable on the first 
day of November, 1902, an installment of interest (be 
the sixth installment) upon the above bonds, at the —s 
Four Per cent. on the par amount thereof, ys Be 
Dollars ($40) upon on t20 > thousand-dollar ‘$1, )) bone 
and Twenty Dollars -— 
($500) bond. Such A; will 
Company, No. 59 Cedar Street, 
coupon bonds, upon resentation and surrender of the re- 
spective coupons NUMBERED 6, and on the Registered 
tered holders thereof on November 1 
books of the Registered Bonds will 
close on October 11, 


November 3, 1902. 
Stamped |, pajartmont Mortgage Bonds. 
-Annual Interest. 


be at the office of the 
New ¥ Y 


A semi-annual installment of two per cent. in respect of 
interest on the STAMPED Adjustment Mortgage Bonds of 
_ Atchison, = = and Santa Fe Railwa 7. ny will 

No. 59 Cedar Street, New York City, 

2, + presentation “and carrender of 

UMBERED 12, and to the holders 

~y “The sim books of the Registered 

Bonds will close on October 11, 1902, and will remain closed 
until November 3, 1902. 

By order of the =e of Directors. 

H. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 

New York, at RS 10, 1902. 


INSURANCE 





19028 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT. Manager. _ 





J. M. gg President. 


- Vice-President: 
Second Vice-President 
- = Secretary. 
Treasurer 

” Asst. Seoretary 


mn each Five-hundred-dollar | 
ork City, on the ° 


1902, and will remain closed until . 


18650 —— 


UNITED STATES LFE INSURANCE 0 Of, 


IN THE CITY OF N W YORK. 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - President, 


FINANCE COMMITTEE.. 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS, ... Pres, Chem, Nat. Bank 
JAMES R. PLUM, . . . : Pres. Tle 

Pres. Title Guarante 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, and Trust Co. 


Active and successtul Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressin 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing annul 
income commensurate with their success, are invited to con- 
municate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, 
at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets, over - . e 
Insurance in Force, over 





LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCH, President. 


January ist, 1902. 
ABBETS,.......02ccssseesseess+seeeeeesP1O,553,609,71 
LIABILITIES.......... sseeeel 7,532,054.49 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..$2,021,555.22 


x surrender values stated in , and guaran 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfei oleae ieee 


NEW YORKOFFICE - 220 Broadway. 
C.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


1901 FIRE INSURANCE 190 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist. 1902. 


Capital Stock, all cash 
He iawuran Rese 








Total Assets, Jan. 18t, 1901........cc0c--ss0000 
JAMES NICHOLS, President, 
B. kK. STILLMAN, Secretary, 
H. A. SMITH, Anat, Secretary. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company: 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-second 
Annual Statement. 
Reserve for re-insurance and - oe claims... 
Surplus over all [.iabilities.. 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist. 1902..$2, 360, 886.83 








THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





on en ee, ty te, 
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LOOKING BACKWARD. 





“Time and tide wait for no man” is a 
commonplace with all human kind from in- 
fancy, but only the man who has passed mid- 
dle life knows how often precious time that 
can never return is wasted waiting for tides 
that never come again. “ If I only had had sense 
enough to take out a life insurance policy 
when I was a young man how much better 
off I would be now!” is an exclamation heard 
every day by the life insurance agent from the 
lips of men who are beginning to feel the 
weight of their years and have found that the 
boast of their young days, “I can do better 
with my money than a life insurance company 
can do for me,” had nothing more substantial 
behind it than the inexperience of youth. Few 
men, indeed, are there who can say “I have 
done better with my money than a life insur- 
ance company would have done,” and no man 
can safely say so until he lays himself down to 
die, leaving no debts. Here is a story that one 
man recently heard from the lips of another 
man who once knew he could do better with 
his money, but who, out of an abundance of 
caution took a little life insurance upon the 
advice of a business associate. ‘“‘ When I first 
went into business I had little capital, but an 
abundance of self-confidence. I worked hard 
and succeeded so well that I began to be 
spoiled by prosperity. I had no sympathy for 
those who failed to get and keep money, be- 
lieving that the fault was entirely their own. 
I felt sure I could avoid the mistakes I con- 
stantly saw other men making, and was cer- 
tain before I became an old man I should be 
the possessor of a fortune. For the life in- 
surance agent I had no use whatever. I was 
too much absorbed in my business, besides, to 
think of getting married, and as there was no 
one dependent upon me I could see no good 
reason why I should insure my life. A busi- 
ness associate, many years my senior, often 
advised me to take out a policy of insurance 
on my life, and finally, chiefly out of defer- 
ence to him, I began to listen to the talk of 
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life insurance agents. As a result, I applied 
for and received a policy for five thousand 
dollars on the twenty-payment life, annual 
dividend plan. Not many years after this I 
married and then took another policy, this 
time for $2,500 on the straight life plan, divi- 
dends payable annually. I regret now that I 
did not make the first policy $20,000, for I 
could have paid it out without inconvenience 
to myself, but I seldom gave the subject 
thought, unless it was to wonder, sometimes, 
when I paid my premiums, what real good 
could ever come to me or any one else from the 
money thus spent. In a space of time that 
seemed incredibly short, when I came to look 
back upon it, my twenty-payment policy was 
fully paid up, and not many years later 
I was surprised to find that the cash dividend 
from that policy was sufficient to take care 
practically of the premium on my life policy. 
I had been prosperous all these years, had ac- 
cumulated a snug fortune and had become 
more than ever intolerant of the man who had 
failed. Then adversity came, and before I 
knew what had happened I was a bankrupt. 
I indorsed heavily for some old, and as I be- 
lieved financially substantial, friends, and they 
went down, carrying me with them. I was 
stunned for a time, and now believe that those 
life insurance policies saved my reason and 
possibly my life. It was certainly a great com- 
fort to know that although I was now penni- 
less my family would not be left in want 
should I die, and thus sustained and strength- 
ened I went to work with a will, and 
now at the end of a dozen years am 
again on my feet, have paid all my debts, and 
hope, in the few years of active business life 
that are probably before me, to accumulate a 
little something to leave my family in addition 
to my insurance. I may fail in that, but my 
insurance is at least sufficient to keep the wolf 
from the door in any event. It is a source of 
constant regret to me, however, that I did not 
take out $20,000 in the beginning. I am now 
uninsurable or I should take out $2,500 more, 
although I am now within a few years of the 
age at which companies cease to take risks. 
I would advise all young men, whether mar- 
ried or single, to take some life insurance. He 
may not need it at the time, but the day will 
surely come when, if he does not need it, he 
will be happier with it.” 
“Facts and Figures.” 
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PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 


346 Broadway, - New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family; ¢emporary, guarantee- 
ing at low cost against loss by death while engaged 
in speculative operations. It specially provides for 
sae wants. 


If Yo You Are Looking 
for a Country Home 





ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 

Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 
and we will give full particulars. 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., 


NEW YORK. 





P. D. ARMOUR 


did net have any life insurance and did not con 
sider it worth his while. He was the exception; 
the overwhelming majority of rich men ~ believe 
in it, and most o '.: rove their faith by invest. 
ing in it themselves. you would join the great 
army of “average” RS, take some insurance; if 
you think the example of the rich good to follow, 
do the same. The METROPOLITAN LIFE INsUR 
ANCE COMPANY OF NEw YoRK will send you in. 
formation, in response to a postal card. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass, 


$32,721,633.25 
29,251,142.04 
$3,470,491.21 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has en th 


ereon the cash surrender and paid 
pe Ly pemee ¥ Values to ‘which the {nsured is entitled by the 


Pamphlets aie, and values for any age sent on application te 
the Company's 8 Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 


A POLICY IN THE 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Is the simplest and safest 
form of contract, 


a It affords immediate and absolute protection te the family and 
je estate. 

It oupplies a fund for wife and children against the hour of 

The Washington pays mete and death claims prompt 
ly, and loans money to its policy-holders, 

{ts Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guaras- 
~ are 

want a policy “_ ae you 


m on an or ife policy, buy 
prembam onan, erint Policy. 





Assets, Jan. 1,1902, 
Liabilities - - 








wit pay a about half * 


WwW. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
BE. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 





ADMITTED ASSETS., 

POLICY RESERVE. &c 
DIVIDEND-ENDOWMENT FUND 
CONTINGENT FUND 

NET SURPLUS 

INSURANCE IN FORCE 





OF NEW 


a PRES 


YORK 


DENT 


‘Honel hua 


$13.370.863 
$11 103 3.912 
856.819 
100.000 
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J.W. ALEXANDER LAN J.H.HYDE 


PRESIDENT SES VICE PRESIDENT 


“GREAT OAKS FROM LITTLE ACORNS GROW” 


and great fortunes from little savings grow. 
For Se Tits) (oe Take an Endowment. 

It gives protection to your family az once ---- 
if you die. Helps provide for your own future----if 
you live---- ad about IS cents a day will pay for 
an Endowment tor $1,000---- 30 dollars a day 
for § 700,000 ---- or between amounts in pro- 
portion. 

Here is the result,in 1902, of Endowment 
No. 240,12 5, for $10,000, taken out twenty years 


ago: 


Cash... $14,934.09 


This is a return of all premiums paid with 
$5,140 °° in addition .to say nothing of the 


twenty years protection of assurance. 





‘ ey Vacancies in every Stale fo len Olenerpy and cliaracter to act as representatives 
ie, Apply to GAGE E.TARBELL,2” Vice President 
m) \& 


Send this coupon for particulars of such a policy issued at your age. 
THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 120 Broadway, New York. Dept. No. 79. 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for 


years of age. 
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The Interest Shown 


by the public, and the large sub- 
scriptions received for 


stock during the past month have 
demonstrated the truth of our an- 
nouncement that investigation 
means investment. The Oro Hondo 
is a gold mine, next to the famous 
Homestake Mine at Lead City, 
South Dakota. It should be a per- 
manent and large dividend payer. 

The sinking and hoisting ma- 
chinery, costing over $20,000.00 (all 
paid for), has arrived, and is now in 
operation. 

Send your subscription at once, 
if you desire to be interested in this 
great property at the present price, 
5Oc. per share, as it will soon be 
advanced. 

Let us send you the handsomest 
and most complete prospectus ever 
published by a mining company ; 
also our book (copyrighted) on the 
“Reduction of Gold Ores,” which 
will be mailed free to persons in- 
terested; also full information 
about our club plan, by which in- 
vestors are sent to see the property. 

Address all communications and 
make checks payable to the fiscal 
agents. 


WM. A. MEARS & CO. 


25 Broad Street, *- New York 
700 Land Title Bidg., Philadelphia 





ATLANTIC 


ad] 


Mutual Insurance Company 


during the $275,102.19 
Rent pone Boj 


the year, 


Occurred and 


and paid in 1001,1,488,889.48 $1,857 ,044.29 
Less Salvages.. 1, 
Reinsurances.. Berta $197,649.63 






































¥. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON , 3d V 





¢ Tae Im 
BINDERS 100 artis tarnished by us at 


rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


180 Fulton Street, New York. — 








